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HEARING ON SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1994 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Miller of California, 
Sawyer, Reed, Roemer, Green, Woolsey, Strickland, Payne, Rush, 
Goodling, Petri, and McKeon. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Margaret Kajeckas, 
legislative associate; Jeff McFarland, legislative counsel; June Har- 
ris, legislative specialist, Full Committee; Lynn Selmser, Minority 
professional staff member, Full Committee; and Vic Klatt, edu- 
cation coordinator. 

Chairman Kildee. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education convenes this morning to hear testimony 
on the very pressing issue of school violence. 

When I taught school, the most violence I saw was the time 
someone took the wheels off my chair at my desk. Things have 
changed a great deal, primarily because there have been great 
changes in society, too. A school picks up those changes in society. 
A school reflects the various changes in society. And we want to 
look into that very, very important issue of school violence. 

One of every five high school students now carries, we are told, 
a firearm, a knife, or a club on a regular basis. About 20 percent 
of students report being verbally abused by students and 8 percent 
report physical threats. And these events cannot be viewed as iso- 
lated instances that occur only inside the schoolyard fence. 

It has always been the case that our schools are, as I have stated 
before, a reflection of our society. Unfortunately, that means that 
as our society reacts violently to the stresses of increased jobless- 
ness, poverty and other societal pressures, so do our schools and 
the children in them. When a school becomes unsafe we must look 
at the conditions in the community as a whole to truly understand 
and address the school atmosphere. 

Our witnesses today come from a variety of backgrounds, and 
will therefore be able to address this issue from several perspec- 
tives. I am especially pleased to welcome Julius Maddox, the Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Education Association, with whom I have had 
a long friendship. Mr. Maddox brings his 20 years' experience in 
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the classroom to bear on our discussion today. I look forward to 
hearing what he has to say. 

Before I introduce our witnesses I would like to, at this point — 
Mr. Goodling is not here— I would like to thank the gentleman 
from Indiana who has been really pressing me to have these hear- 
ings. Tim Roemer is a very, very good member of the committee. 
I think every time he sees me on the floor, in the halls of this com- 
mittee, he says, we have to have a hearing on this issue. 

Tim, I really appreciate your persistence on that, because it has 
paid off. I think we are going to have a very effective hearing. We 
would like to hear from you at this point. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for your 
leadership on this issue. 

I would ask unanimous consent that my formal statement be en- 
tered for the record. 

Chairman Kildee. Without objection. 

Mr. Roemer. Mr. Chairman, this is an issue that is in many peo- 
ple's hearts today as we study such a potentially volatile, vital and 
heart-pressing issue for us in America. The Children's Defense 
Fund recently released statistics that should make this very com- 
pell'ng to us. 

As Rwanda aud Bosnia are on the front pages of our papers 
throughout the United States, and they show us compelling pic- 
tures of people being killed in civil wars, certainly our heart goes 
out to the people living in these situations. In the same context, 
here in America, we have a classroom full of children killed every 
two days due to gun violence. That is literally a civil war going on 
in the United States of America. 

And we are not here, ladies and gentlemen, to point our fingers 
at schools, at teachers, at inner cities, at big cities, at particular 
populations of the United States. This is not an inner-city problem. 
This is not an African-American problem. This is not a Chicago or 
a New York problem. 

This is our problem. This is America's problem. This is 
everybody's problem. And everyone must get involved in a solution 
to violence in our schools. 

We are here not only to say that we have a big problem. We are 
here to talk about solutions. We are here to listen to solutions. We 
are here to work as citizens, as congressmen and congresswomen, 
as teachers, as parents, as American voters and citizens, to work 
on the solutions to a growing problem in America today. 

I cited the Children's Defense Fund statistics of a classroom of 
children being killed every two days. Metropolitan Life recently did 
a study quoted yesterday in The New York Times. It said one in 
ten teachers and one in four students has experienced violence, ei- 
ther in the school or around the school. 

So this is a problem about creating an environment in which our 
students can learn. I remember when I was in school I was fright- 
ened of taking an algebra test. Now our students are frightened of 
violence, of being knifed or shot in school. They are afraid to the 
extent that they feel they have to pack a gun when they come to 
school. 
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That should not be the case in our schools, where the sanctity 
of learning should be something that we work on and work on to- 
gether as Americans. 

We cannot allow a classroom full of students to die every two 
days. We cannot allow one in four students to experience violence. 
We cannot allow one in ten teachers to experience violence. So this 
is something that we are going to look at not only as a problem, 
but we are going to talk about solutions. We are not going to point 
our fingers at people that we think might be responsible. We are 
all responsible for coming up with solutions. 

I have two letters here that I have received from constituents, 
some of my youngest constituents in my district. One from Jeremy 
and one from Kammie, pleading with Congress to have a hearing 
and to look at solutions to violence in schools. They don't feel safe 
in their schools, and they wrote to me, their Member of Congress, 
to encourage a forum like we are having today, to look at ana dis- 
cuss potential solutions. 

We are looking at a number of solutions. We are looking at STAR 
programs and at mentoring. We are looking at conflict resolution 
solutions. We are looking at tough penalties such as expulsion poli- 
cies where if a student brings a gun to school, they are automati- 
cally expelled for a year. We are looking at alternative schools. We 
are looking at business partnerships. And we must look at all par- 
ents and Americans getting involved in these solutions. 

With that, I anticipate a very, very helpful and fruitful hearing 
here this morning, and look forward to introducing my good friend 
and somebody that I have a great relationship with the Super- 
intendent of the South Bend School Corporation back home in my 
district, Dr. Ginny Calvin, whom I will introduce at a later point. 

Welcome to Washington, Dr. Calvin. 

Dr. Calvin. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roemer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Tim Roemer, a Representative in Congress from the State 

of Indiana 

First, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for agreeing to my request to hold this 
hearing. Too many of our children are being carried away from their schools in am- 
bulances and intimidated from their classrooms by fear, and we have an obligation 
and a responsibility to address this tragedy and try to solve it. 

No one here has escaped the images of the growing violence in our Nation. And 
for an increasing number of Americans, especially our children, images alone are 
not what they face. Rather, they must confront the violence itself— and their fear 
of it. The fact is: many of our children are afraid to go to school, or go to school 
without a weapon. 

Somewhere along the line, our young people are learning that violence is the ac- 
ceptable way to resolve their differences. A study released just last week by the Jus- 
tice Department finds that children age 12-17 account for 23 percent of the victims 
of violent crimes. This means that these children are the number one target of vio- 
lence in America. With news like this. I think we know why our children are turn- 
ing to violence. It is what they have been taught. The task we face now is how to 
teach these children another way to resolve their problems, to keep the violence 
from spreading and to quell the fear stirred by it. 

In the past, it has been the tendency of Americans to think that the violence is 
confined to certain segments of our society, that it is a "Black problem," a "poor 
problem," or a blight of the inner cities. But let us not delude ourselves— the vio- 
lence is not happening in just select neighborhoods or schools. Violence exists 
throughout our Nation: in large and small communities: middle class, poor and af- 
fluent neighborhoods; among all races, religions and cultural backgrounds. This is 
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not "their problem." This is not one person's problem. It is everyone's problem. It 
is America s problem. It is our problem. And we must do something about it 

I have received more letters from children on this topic than any other. I have 
talked to many of my young students about their ferrs. Inevitably, they look to me 
and say the same thing that Kami Vermillian and Jeremy Kata wrote to me earlier 
this year, "Please do something to stop the violence." 

I hope that we can find some answers for Kami and Jeremy— and the millions 
of children like them— here today. I, for one, have no doubt that we can solve the 
problem of violence in our schools. But we need to roll up our sleeves and get to 
work guiding our children. Conflict resolution, mentorship, business and community 
partnerships and programs that involve the family are just a few positive and effec- 
tive options that we need to explore. 

I know that our distinguished panelists here today can tell us about some of these 
programs in more detail. I welcome each of you, and look forward to listening to 
the insights you bring to this critical issue. 

Chairman Kildee. I will welcome a friend to myself and to edu- 
cation, a former teacher, counselor, coach, principal, superintend- 
ent, and president of a board of education, and now the Ranking 
Republican member of this committee, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I will read the one minute that my very able staffer 
wrote for me, and then I will say what I really mean. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here today to discuss a grow- 
ing problem in our Nation's schools, one which has a strong poten- 
tial to adversely affect — adversely impact on the ability of children 
to learn in school, school violence. When a child's safety is at risk 
it detracts substantially from the ability to focus on the task at 
hand, namely their education. 

As violence rises in our Nation's schools, it adds one more task 
to be addressed by teachers and administrators, and one more 
problem for children who come to school eager to learn. 

I agree with all that. And I am very pleased today that we will 
have Duane Raber, the Supervisor of Attendance and Security for 
the School District of the City of York as one of our witnesses. He 
has a broad background and experience in issues related to school 
violence. I look forward to receiving his testimony. 

Now, the one minute. What I want to make sure we don't do in 
this Congress of the United States is something we are doing more 
and more every day. We don't have money now, so what we do is 
just send out unfunded mandates, ono after the other. And I want 
to make darn sure that we don't micromanage local school districts. 

When you say, as the two Senators. I guess they thought that 
was something new they introduced, they apparently didn't hear 
our conservative member from California offer his no-guns, suspen- 
sion-for-a-year if you bring a gun to school amendment. He started 
out addressing weapons in general, modified the provision to only 
address guns. 

We have no business whatsoever in the Congress of the United 
States making those kinds of decisions. We don't send any money 
to do anything about these problems, but we don't hesitate to make 
these kind of decisions. 

We also pass a law that says you can't suspend a special edu- 
cation student for more than 10 days, so we are contradicting our- 
selves. The one thing we want to be sure of is that we don't send 
a whole bunch of mandates out to tell local school districts how to 
run local schools and then don't send them any money. If we ever 
send them the 40 percent we promised them for special education, 
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they will have all sorts of moneys to use for issues such as this to 
do the kind of job they need to do. That is what I really wanted 
to say. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodling. You 
made that very clear. 

I think both of us agree that education is primarily a local func- 
tion, the State's responsibility, and a very, very important Federal 
concern. It is a Federal concern, and I think you and I are in agree- 
ment that when we send— if we do send new mandates out there 
to schools or local governments, that we should follow that man- 
date with a check, to try to follow that philosophy. 

Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have a prepared 
opening statement, but just let me make an initial observation, if 
I might. ' „ _ 

You frequently refer to yourself as a former teacher. You refer 
to Mr. Goodling as a former teacher. I just suspect from the kinds 
of things we hear from both of you on a regular basis that, at least 
among the best of teachers, there is no such thing as a former 
teacher. You just continue to teach and teach and teach. 

I hope that is what we are here for today, is to be in a classroom 
and to try to learn. I taught school in a situation that at one time 
might have been characterized as difficult. Then I was an adminis- 
trator in a State school for delinquent boys, an institution for adju- 
dicating youth, as we used to call it, where we confronted the les- 
sons of our failures. 

Today, I hope that we can address the lessons of some of the suc- 
cesses that have been encountered, classroom by classroom, school 
by school, across this country, so if we don't do anything else, our 
agency is to serve as a conduit for spreading that learning through- 
out classrooms in America. 

Violence is a problem in our classrooms and in our schools. It is 
a problem in our post offices. It is a problem in many places. The 
interesting thing is the degree to which those places where we con- 
centrate our greatest concern are the places where we have per- 
haps the greatest opportunity to do something about the problem. 

I was looking at the figures with regard to the Postal Service, 
and in fact the levels of violence that have received so much atten- 
tion in the Postal Service are actually lower than exist within 
workplaces in general throughout the Nation. I suspect in many 
ways some of the schools that we would concentrate our attention 
on are, in fact, for all of their difficulty, better run, more thought- 
fully cared for, centers of greater attention and concern than some 
of those places we don't direct our attention to. But we still have 
the opportunity to learn from our schools and to spread those les- 
sons more broadly throughout our society. 

I am grateful to you, to Mr. Goodling, and especially to Tim Roe- 
mer for his effort to call this hearing today, and thank you for the 
opportunity to take part in it. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. I think you made a 
very good point. The longer I have been here in Washington — and 
I have been here for 18 years— the more I realize the wisdom is out 
there with the witnesses who will be testifying with us today— psy- 
chologists, school people, and the students. We are here to really 
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learn the nature of the problem and get your advice as to what 
might be done to help resolve that problem. 

Ithink your point is very good, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I too would 
like to commend you and Mr. Goodling, and of course, my good 
friend on the same floor, Mr. Roemer, for bringing this very impor- 
tant issue to us. 

I was going to say that I am also a former teacher, but Mr. Saw- 
yer cleared that up, so I guess I am a teacher who used to work 
in a school, but I haven't taught for seven or eight years, at an 
urban high school; I was also a former coach and youth service 
worker at the local YMCA in our area. 

I certainly have been associated firsthand with the problem of vi- 
olence. I too have a prepared statement that indicate the media, 
newspapers and television are constantly being plagued by stories 
on this very, very crucial issue. Teachers are terrified to teach. And 
the environment is one that is not conducive to learning in many 
instances. 

I have some statistics to share with you: 82 percent of 729 school 
districts responding to a National School Boards Association survey 
said that violence in their schools has increased over the past five 
years. In 1992, 14 to 19 percent of eighth, tenth and twelfth grad- 
ers nationwide reported being threatened with a weapon, and 25 
to 29 percent reported being threatened physically, but without a 
weapon. 

A study based on newspaper accounts between 1986 and 1990 re- 
ported that at least 71 persons — 65 students and six school employ- 
ees—were killed with guns at schools; 201 were severely wounded 
and 242 were held at gunpoint. With these numbers, we can see 
why teachers are having a problem in some areas with discipline 
and maintaining control in some of their classrooms. 

Let me just say that I think that we really need to seriously look 
at this problem. As we saw six or seven months ago, a story in The 
Washington Post that talked about school children in Washington, 
DC planning their own funerals because they were unsure of 
whether they would be alive because of the random violence, 
whether it was drive-by shootings or just violence in the street. 
And it was not uncommon for people 12-, 13-year-olds to say, I 
would like to have my prom dress or play my particular record. 

I even noticed there was a preschool group in Baltimore where 
young people would usually say how they get angry at one an- 
other—these were four- and five- and six-year-olds— that if you 
aren't friendly with me, I won't invite you to my party, or I won't 
let you play with my ball. 

Some of the young five-year-olds were saying, if you are not 
friendly with me, I am not going to let you come to my funeral. And 
so this whole question has realiy been becoming quite a nightmare. 
I think we really have to seriously look at ways we can turn this 
around. It can't simply be done by the schools. They are just a re- 
cipient of those who are acting out. 

We are not going to do it with a crime bill that says just three 
strikes you are out, and if you are 13 years old you are an adult, 
and $15 billion for jails for the next three years based on who gives 
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the strongest sentences. You compete. If yours are more severe 
than the others, you get the money. We will give you another $15 
billion in the next three years. , . 

This is not going to stop the crime. It may look at criminals, but 
it won't look at how do we prevent violence, how do we get the 
same amount of commitment, how do we get counselors in elemen- 
tary schools. When you talk about that, people look at you like you 
are crazy, because we can't afford it. 

You have heard my colleague talk about let's not say things we 
are not going to pay for, and you know, the Federal Government 
is not going to spend more money. The local schools cannot do it 

So it is sort of a chicken-and-egg problem here. I hope through 
the dialogue— and it is very nice to meet the Superintendent from 
South Bend; I commend Mr. Roemer for having you here; and hope- 
fully, we can come up with some solutions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to commend you for calling 
this oversight hearing on school violence. . 

The media— newspapers and television are constantly being plagued by stones on 
this issue. Teachers are terrified to teach and the environment is one that is not 
conducive to learning. I would like to share some statistics with the committee. 

Eighty-two percent of 729 school districts responding to a National School Boards 
Association survey said that violence in their schools has increased over the past 

fiV In y i992", 14 percent to 19 percent of eighth, tenth and twelfth graders nationwide 
reported being threatened with a weapon, and 25 percent to 29 percent reported 
being threatened without a weapon in school. 

A study based on newspaper accounts between 1986 and 1990 reported that at 
least 71 persons [65 students and six school employees] were killed with guns at 
school; 201 were severely wounded and 242 were held at gunpoint. 

With these numbers, we can see why teachers are having problems with ^ discipline 
and maintaining control of their classrooms in these difficult situations. I sincerely 
hope that this is one of several hearings we will have on this issue and that through 
thw process we are able to gain insight on how to alleviate the problem. 

I am looking forward to hearing the testimony from our witnesses this morning. 
I thank all of our panelists in advance for there participation. 

Chairman KlLDBB. Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

The gentlelady from California, Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding 
this oversight hearing, and thank you, Mr. Roemer, for making this 
important to us all. This is certainly an important issue for me and 
for the people I represent in Marin and Sonoma Counties in north- 
ern California. 

Following the tragic kidnapping and murder of Polly Klaas, a 
young girl in my community, we had a forum of State and local of- 
ficials which I hosted for concerned citizens on the issue of protect- 
ing our children. . , . 

And, Mr. Chairman, I was so proud of the people in my commu- 
nity because where they had every right to be adamant about 
tough punishment; instead, we h(A a very balanced response to our 
forum. Speaker after speaker stressed the importance of coordinat- 
ing the efforts of schools, police, communities, and other organiza- 
tions to prevent violent behavior in the first place. And it is so true 
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that so often violent behavior starts because of family problems; it 
spreads to our schools and communities. 

Today, what I would like to hear from the panels in particular 
is how coordinating these preventive services at or near-the-school 
site, how that can help, and what we can do to prevent this vio- 
lence in the, first place so that our teachers can teach instead of 
being social workers, ana our children will come to school ready to 
learn. 

So I will have my ears open and my questions reacy to see if— 
by coordinating these services through the schools, if we can't help 
prevent it in the first place. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to ex- 
press my appreciation for this hearing this morning. Unfortunately, 
I have got two committee meetings at the same time, but I wanted 
to come just to express my concern and to let you know that I sup- 
port this hearing and these efforts. So thank you very much. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

At that, I think we will ask our panel to assemble at the table. 
Then I vnh have Mr. Roemer introduce his panelist. 

Our first panel consists of Dr. Virginia Calvin, Superintendent, 
South Bend Community School Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
Mr. Ralph H. Kneel, Principal, Eastern High School, Washington, 
DC. My good friend, Mr. Julius Maddox, President of the Michigan 
Education Association, East Lansing, Michigan. And Ms. Ruperta 
Nelson, student, Eastern High School, Washington, DC. 

I yield now to Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to join in 
welcoming our entire panel to our hearing this morning, particu- 
larly Dr. Calvin. I am especially proud to introduce Dr. Calvin to 
the committee this morning, not just because she is a friend and 
a constituent, but because she is making tough decisions on the 
front lines of education issues in our community today. 

Dr. Calvin is in her first year as Superintendent of the South 
Bend Community School Corporation, and she is faced with many 
of the same tough decisions that we are trying to face in the United 
States Congress: setting priorities in shrinking budgetary times, 
preparing the children for a better future, and trying to deal with 
escalating violence in our schools. 

I think she has done this with a tremendous amount of courage, 
and I salute the kind of decision making that she brings to her new 
position. I think one of the most important assets that Dr. Calvin 
brings to her job as Superintendent is her experience as Principal. 

She was Principal of Muessel Elementary School in the 1980s 
and 1990s and while there brought the distinguished Blue Ribbon 
School Award to Muessel School. I think, Mr. Chairman, as we 
dealt with that Blue Ribbon School award on this committee, and 
in dealing with the appropriators to try to get sufficient funding for 
the Blue Ribbon School program, we here know that it is one of the 
best things that anybody can do in our communities. 

So, Dr. Calvin, with that, we welcome you and look forward to 
your testimony. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. VIRGINIA CALVIN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
SOUTH BEND COMMUNITY SCHOOL CORPORATION, SOUTH 
BEND, INDIANA; JULIUS MADDOX, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN; 
RALPH H. NEAL, PRINCIPAL, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASH- 
INGTON, DC; AND RUPERTA NELSON, STUDENT, EASTERN 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Calvin. Thank you, Congressman Roemer, for that fine in- 
troduction and for requesting that this hearing take place; and 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to address the issue 
of school violence before this committee. Both as a Superintendent 
of Schools and a mother of two, it is an issue that I am extremely . 
concerned about and one that I am painfully aware of. 

Several years ago, when he was still in high school, my son was 
at a school gathering where another youth was shot and killed. 
This past year, our school corporation had its first shooting on 
school grounds. One involved a middle school student who had a 
gun in his pocket during English class. It automatically discharged, 
hitting a boy seated in front of him in the hip. The other incident 
involved two high school students engaged in a dispute in the 
school parking lot over lunch period. One boy shot the other 
through the shoulder. 

As terrible as these two incidents were, I feel blessed that no one 
was killed or seriously injured. But I know that time is running out 
for the South Bend Community School Corporation and for all 
schools in our country, urban and rural alike. 

During the past year, our number of due process cases involving 
students bringing weapons to school more than doubled. In the 
1992-1993 school year, we had five due process cases involving 
weapons. In the 1993-1994 school year, we had more than 10. 

Our numbers, compared to many other urban school corpora- 
tions, are still low, but one gun in school is too many. Nor have 
our northern Indiana school corporations, most of them suburban 
and rural, escaped this tide of violence. 

One of my first actions, when I was named Superintendent last 
July, was to put together a safety committee made up of commu- 
nity and school corporation representatives to examine this issue 
and make recommendations. Those recommendations— which range 
from the use of hand-held metal detectors, to the hiring of full-time 
security personnel at our middle schools, as we already have at our 
high schools, to a weapons hot line for students to anonymously re- 
port the presence of weapons in their schools— are now ready to be 
presented to our school board for review, approval and implementa- 
tion during the coming school year. 

These measures will help, but they will not solve the problem. As 
educators, we cannot fight nor win the war against violence alone. 
We need your help as well. As you have probably guessed, all these 
additional measures will cost money. I am not sure where we will 
get it from, but I do know we cannot afford not to take these steps. 

We need your support, as legislators, as well as the support of 
parents, teachers ana their unions, law enforcement, social service 
agencies and the entire community. What we do not need is un- 
funded mandates; we must have dollars to address this issue. 
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A3 educators, we can design the best preventive programs, edu- 
cational materials, brochures and public service announcements, 
but we still need additional human resources to walk and talk any 
- efforts we undertake. 

We need dollars to focus on preventing violence, on dealing with 
its cause rather than its tragic after effects. I understand that 
there will be grant money allocated this fall for schools. This is a 
wonderful start. 

For the next school year, I have added nine additional social 
workers in our elementary schools, bringing our total to 15. 1 want- 
ed nine more — one for each of our 24 elementary buildings— but I 
could not afford it. From my 25 years-plus as both a teacher and 
administrator, I know that the closer to the student that any solu- 
tion is, the more human that solution is, the more effective it is. 

I also know that we need to work with parents, not only to hold 
them accountable for their children's actions, but to educate them 
about safety issues and nonviolent approaches to problem solving. 
In almost all of the cases involving students bringing a weapon to 
school, the gun can be traced back in some way to the home, to 
parents or relatives or family friends. I would like to see the par- 
ents of any child expelled from school required to attend, side by 
side with that child, educational sessions and counseling on fire- 
arms before that child is readmitted to school. 

When dealing with school violence, an ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a ton of cure. Several of our elementary schools 
have done a great deal of work in the area of peer mediation and 
conflict resolution, made possible through grant money and part- 
nerships with local universities. The number of disciplinary prob- 
lems in those schools has declined. 

One of them, Lincoln Elementary, recently won the Indiana State 
Governor's Exemplary Project award for its outstanding efforts in 
this area. I want to see all of our schools involved in similar pro- 
grams, but I need the dollars for training of staff and students. 

Although I know we have much work ahead of us and more trag- 
edies to live through in our schools, I feel that there is hope. This 
hearing today tells me that, as a Nation, we are facing up to and 
trying to solve the problem of violence, both in and out of schools. 

As Congressman Roemer said, it is not a black, white, Hispanic, 
nor Asian problem. Violence is all of our problem. Violence is Amer- 
ica's problem. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Dr. Calvin. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Calvin follows:] 

Statement of Dr. Virginia Calvin, Superintendent of Schools, South Bend, 

Indiana 

Thank you, Congressman Roemer, for that fine introduction and for requesting 
that this hearing take place, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
address the issue of school violence before this committee. 

Both as a Superintendent of Schools and a mother of two, it is an issue that I 
am extremely concerned about and one that I am painfully aware of. Several years 
ago, when he was still in high school, my son was at a school gathering where an- 
other youth was shot and killed. 

This past year, our school corporation had its first two shootings on school 
grounds. One involved a middle school student who had a gun in his pocket during 
English class. It accidentally discharged, hitting a boy seated in front of him in the 
hip. The other incident involved two high school students engaged in a dispute in 
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the school parking lot over lunch period. One boy shot the other through the shoul- 

dC As terrible as these two incidents were, I feel blessed that no one was killed or 
seriously injured. But I know that time is running out for the South Bend Commu- 
nity School Corporation and for all schools in our country, urban and rural alike. 
During the past year, our number of due process cases involving students bringing 
weapons to school more than doubled. In the 1992-1993 school year, we had five 
due process cases involving weapons; in the 1993-1994 school year, we had more 
than 10. Our numbers, compared to many other urban school corporations, are still 
low, but one gun in school is too many. Nor have our northern Indiana school cor- 
porations, most of them suburban and rural, escaped this tide of violence. 

One of my first actions, when I was named Superintendent last July, was to put 
together a school safety committee made up of community and school corporation 
representatives to examine this issue and make recommendations. Those rec- 
ommendations—which range from the use of hand-held metal detectors, to the hir- 
ing of full-time security personnel at our middle schools, as we already have at our 
high schools, to a weapons hot line for students to anonymously report the presence 
of weapons in their schools— are now ready to be presented to our school board for 
review, approval and implementation during the coming school year. 

These measures will help, but they will not solve the problem. As educators, we 
cannot fight nor win this war against violence alone. We need your help as well. 
As you have probably guessed, all these additional measures will cost money. I am 
not sure where we will get it from, but I do know we cannot afford not to take these 
steps 

We need your support, as legislators, as well as the support of parents, teachers 
and their unions, law enforcement, social service agencies and the entire commu- 
nity. What we do not need is unfunded mandates. We must have the dollars to ad- 
dress this issue. As educators, we can design the best preventative programs, edu- 
cational materials, brochures and public service announcements, but we still need 
additional human resources to "walk and talk" any efforts we undertake. We need 
dollars to focus on preventing violence, on dealing with its causes rather than its 
tragic after effects. I understand that there will be grant money allocated this fall 
for schools; this is a wonderful start. 

For the next school year, I have added nine additional social workers in our ele- 
mentary schools, bringing our total to 16. I wanted nine more— one for each of our 
24 elementary buildings— but I could not afford it. From my 26 years-plus as both 
a teacher and administrator, I know that the closer to the student that any solution 
is and the more human that solution is, the more effective it is. 

I also know that we need to work with parents, not only to hold them accountable 
for their children's actions, but to educate them about safety issues and nonviolent 
approaches to problem solving. In almost all of the cases involving students bringing 
a weapon to school, the gun can be traced back in some way to the home, to parents 
or relatives or family friends. I would like to see the parents of any child expelled 
from school required to attend, side by side with that child, educational sessions and 
counseling on firearms before that child is readmitted to school. 

When dealing with school violence, an ounce of prevention is worth more than a 
ton of cure. Several of our elementary schools have done a great deal of work in 
the area of peer mediation and conflict resolution, made possible through grant 
money and partnerships with local universities. The number of disciplinary prob- 
lems in those schools has declined. One of them, Lincoln Elementary, recently won 
the Indiana State Governor's Exemplary Project award for its outstanding efforts in 
this area. I want to see all of our schools involved in similar programs, but I need 
the dollars for the training of staff and students. 

Although I know we have much work ahead of us and more tragedies to live 
through in our schools, I feel that there is hope. This hearing today tells me that, 
as a Nation, we are facing up to and trying to solve the problem of violence, both 
in and out of schools. As Congressman Roemer said, it is not a black, white, His- 
panic, nor Asian problem. Violence is all of our problem. Violence is America s prob- 
lem. 

Chairman Kildee. Now we will go to Julius Maddox from Michi- 
gan. , , , 

Mr. Maddox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank you also 
for your very generous comments earlier and also thank members 
of the panel for your remarks. I believe they were remarks no one 
disagrees with. 
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I am Julius Maddox, President of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the National Education Association, and I 
represent 127,000 school employees across Michigan. But equally 
as important, at least to me, is that I am the father of two teenage 
sons who, statistics say, are at great risk to be victims of violence. 
I appreciate this opportunity to speak with you briefly about a seri- 
ous and deplorable problem facing our Nation— violence erupting in 
our schools. 

I am not going to take your time today to go into detail on the 
staggering toll of school violence. Suffice it to say that, unfortu- 
nately, we live in a violent-prone society, a society which enters our 
schoolhouse doors. Our schools are not fortresses. We cannot sim- 
ply lock the doors, secure our students with metal detectors and 
turn away from our communities and pretend that they do not 
exist. Our students come from the community each morning and 
return to it each afternoon. 

Seriously addressing violence in our schools means confronting 
the myriad of causes— poverty, lack of jobs, the prevalence of bru- 
tality in our popular culture, television and video violence, easy 
availability of guns, drug and gang subcultures and the disintegra- 
tion of families. 

Truly safe schools— a key component of Goals 2000— will be 
achieved when we have safe communities, safe streets and safe 
homes. 

I would like to focus my remarks today on two points. First, that 
there is a need for an increased Federal role to stem the epidemic 
of school violence; and second, that the focus of Federal funding 
provides school districts with the resources needed to develop effec- 
tive violence prevention strategies within each school and commu- 
nity. 

On the first point, increased Federal role, Congress must help 
States and local school districts cope with the responsibility and ex- 
pense of providing safe schools. Without increased Federal funding 
commitment, already financially strapped districts will be forced to 
choose between taking necessary instructional dollars and reallo- 
cating them to make our schools safe, or not providing a safe learn- 
ing environment. 

My second point is central to providing safe schools. 

We need to develop solid prevention programs in all of our 
schools and communities which draw on a very powerful influence 
which tends to work with youth— peer pressure. We can create and 
emulate programs with parents, community leaders and school 
staffs where students themselves will no longer tolerate violence in 
their school. 

Secretary of Education Riiey in a State of American Education 
address at Georgetown University last February spoke about a dis- 
connection so pervasive between adult America and the children of 
America that we are losing touch with one another. 

Secretary Riley called on business, religious institutions and 
community groups to unite with parents and schools and forge a 
caring, sharing alliance where we all take an active interest in the 
lives of our children. 

Children need loving parents and schools that care. But children 
also need communities and organizations that take an active, in- 
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volved interest in their well-being and development. With large 
numbers of children growing up with violence, our Nation is in 
trouble. . 

The process of teaching that violent and aggressive behavior is 
not acceptable and will not be tolerated can be an integral part of 
the peer culture at work in every school. Children must have alter- 
natives to violent, antisocial or aggressive behavior. Schools and 
communities working together can institute peer mediation and 
nonviolent conflict resolution skills. But increased Federal assist- 
ance is needed to support their efforts. 

I hope I can reiterate what two former speakers have said, that 
no one looking at this panel be misled into believing this is a prob- 
lem of African-Americans or urban institutions. It truly is an 
American problem. An ancient African proverb says, "It takes a 
whole village to raise a child." In today's America, this proverb is 
ever more a reality. 

We continue to seek out solutions to eliminating violence in our 
schools. I look forward to the panel session as we search for real 
solutions to stemming the tide of school violence and community vi- 
olence. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Maddox follows:] 

Statement of Julius Maddox, President, Michigan Education Association 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I am Julius Maddox, President of the Michigan Education Association, affiliate of 
the National Education Association, representing 127,000 school employees across 
Michigan. , , 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak with you briefly about a serious and deplor- 
able problem facing our Nation— violence erupting in our schools. 

MEA educational employees continue to work on solutions to reduce and eliminate 
violence in our schools. , 

I am not going to take your time today to go into detail on the staggering toll 
of school violence. Suffice it to say that, unfortunately, we live in a violent-prone 
society which enters our schoolhouse doors. Our schools are not fortresses— we just 
cannot lock the doors, secure our students with metal detectors and turn away from 
our communities and pretend that they do not exist. Our students come from the 
community each morning and return to it each afternoon. . 

Seriously addressing violence in our schools means confronting the myriad of 
causes— poverty, lack of jobs, the prevalence of brutality in our popular culture, tele- 
vision and video violence, easy availability of guns, drug and gang subcultures and 
the disintegration of families. . , . 

Safe schools— a key component of Goals 2000— will be achieved when we have 
safe communities, safe streets and safe homes. 

I would like to focus my remarks today on two points. First, that there is a need 
for an increased Federal role to stem the epidemic of school violence; and second, 
that the focus of Federal funding provides school districts with resources needed to 
develop effective violence prevention strategies within each school and community. 

On the first point— increased Federal role— Congress must help States and local 
school districts cope with the responsibility and expense of providing safe schools. 
Without an increased Federal funding commitment, already financially strapped dis- 
tricts will be forced to choose between taking necessary instructional dollars and re- 
allocating them to make our schools safe or not providing a safe learning environ- 
ment. 

My second point — developing effective violence prevention programs — is central to 
providing safe schools. We need to develop solid prevention programs in all of our 
schools and communities which draw on a very powerful influence which tends to 
work with youth— peer pressure. We can create and emulate programs with parents, 
community leaders and school staffs where students, themselves, will no longer tol- 
erate violence in their school. 

Secretary of Education Riley in a "State of American Education" address at 
Georgetown University last February spoke about, "a disconnection so pervasive be- 
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tween adult America and the children of America that we are losing touch with one 
another." Secretary Riley called on business, religious institutions and community 
groups to unite with parents and schools and forge a caring, sharing alliance where 
we all take an active interest in the lives of children. 

Children need loving parents and schools that care. But children also need com- 
munities and organizations that take an active, involved interest in their well-being 
and development. With large numbers of children growing up with violence, our Na- 
tion is in trouble. 

The process of teaching that violent and aggressive behavior is not acceptable and 
will not be tolerated can be an integral part of the "peer culture" at work in every 
school. Children must have alternatives to violent, antisocial or aggressive behavior. 
Schools and communities, working together, can institute peer mediation and non- 
violent conflict resolution skills. But increased Federal assistance is needed to sup- 
port their efforts. 

An ancient African proverb says, "It takes a whole village to raise a child." In to- 
day's America, this proverb is ever more a reality. 

I look forward to the panel session as we search for real solutions to stemming 
the tide of school violence and community violence. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Across the country, we are dealing with increased violence in and 
around our schools. It has become a daily battle to make sure all 
children are able to learn, teachers are able to teach, and staff 
members are able to work in a safe environment which is free of 
drugs and violence. '< 

During the 1970s, urban school administrators were faced with 
fights, crap games, knives, and suspension. Unfortunately, during 
the 1990s, urban school administrators are now faced with gang 
fights, turf wars, homicides, drive-by shootings, stabbings, suspen- 
sions, expulsions, juvenile crimes, teenage pregnancy, alcohol and 
drug abuse, weapons, and uncensored violent acts in the media. 

Today, there are many factors that cause the violence at home 
to carry over into the school. Children are coming to school from 
homes where there is evidence of domestic violence, single parents, 
grandparents raising children, fathers incarcerated or deceased, 
poverty, welfare system, poor health, lack of parental involvement. 

Children are coming to us showing evidence of substance abuse, 
early parenthood, child abuse, disregard for human life, lack of re- 
spect for self and others, lack of integrity, morals and values, and 
lack of interest in education, which leads to dropping out of school 
and crime. 

If we are to prevent or decrease violence in and around our 
schools, we must consider several factors. For example, establish- 
ing outreach programs that target juvenile delinquency, truancy, 
and violence. Viable partnerships, safe school plans, literary pro- 
grams, peer remediation workshops, character education, curricula 
that teach nonviolence and success skills, multicultural education, 
job opportunities, on-the-job training, weapon detection programs, 
dress code pools, high-tech security devices, community service pro- 
grams, and student photo ID cards. 

At Eastern Senior High School, we were fortunate to receive the 
national recognition of the United States Department of Labor for 
being one of 59 schools across the Nation who implemented and 
carried out an effective drug-free school program. The foundation 
of our program is the 21-1000 Tutorial-Self-Image-Outreach-Careers 
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program. This program was funded by the Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention Education Office of the District of Columbia Public Schools. 

The program had four components. First, the tutorial component 
which provides tutorial services while students in SAT verbal and 
math skills. Our students have opportunities for college through 
athletics; however, they do not have the required SAT scores for 
entering into postsecondary institutions. 

Second, the self-image component which involves students in fit- 
ness activities and self-esteem workshops. The workshops are 
structured to improve the student's perception of themselves. Con- 
flict resolution skills have been recently included for further en- 
hancement in students' self-image. 

Third, the career component which provides young people with 
an awareness of traditional and nontraditional careers available to 
them. In the Z-1000 summer program, students visit various work 
sites and experience a variety of career awareness opportunities. 

Finally, the outreach component which allows designated staff to 
go out into the community to encourage students who have dropped 
out of school for various reasons to return to an educational setting 
that will afford them opportunities to complete their education. 

The Z-1000 program serves as a basis for positive program in- 
volvement. At Eastern, students are exposed to more than 48 ex- 
tracurricular opportunities through their participation in clubs, or- 
ganizations and athletics. The extracurricular activities give the 
students a sense of self-worth and show them how they can make 
a positive contribution to society. 

If we are serious about saving our youth, all stakeholders must 
be committed to a healthy start, a head start, a fair start, and a 
safe start for every child in the country. Elected officials must en- 
sure the health, physical, economical, and educational security of 
all children, pass legislation that will closely regulate the manufac- 
turing and sales of firearms, implement safety plans that promote 
public education campaigns regarding both the danger of guns and 
alternatives to violence for conflict resolution, provide service alter- 
natives to being on the street, creating opportunities for youth to 
obtain employment and on-the-job training, implementing pro- 
grams for parents' education, family support and teen pregnancy 
prevention, fight racial discrimination and make everyone aware of 
the importance of cultural diversity, and restore community, indi- 
vidual and parental responsibility for all children. 

Furthermore, local school boards must give school officials the 
authority to expel students who bring weapons into schools, which 
threaten the lives and safety of both staff and students. Also, stu- 
dents who create acts of violence and bring weapons in or around 
school should not only be expelled from a school district for a pe- 
riod of no less than one year, but also should not be permitted to 
enroll in another school district until the expulsion period has 
ended for the violation. 

In closing, an academic program that has a comprehensive pro- 
gram, partnership and extracurricular activities are not enough to 
curb violence in our schools. We need assistance in providing pro- 
grams for our youth before and after school and on the weekend. 
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This is necessary so that the dollars can be spent on a proactive 
intervention of violence activities as opposed to an active rehabili- 
tation for our youth. 

Chairman Kjldee. Thank you very much, Mr. Neal. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Neal follows:] 

Statement of Ralph H. Neal, Principal, Eastern High School, Washington, 

DC 

Many administrators, especially principals in urban areas across the country, are 
dealing with increased student violence in and around schools. 

It has become a daily battle to make sure all children are able to learn, all teach- 
ers are able to teach, and staff members are able to work in a safe environment 
which is free of drugs and violence. 

During the 1970s, urban school administrators were faced with fights, crap 
games, knives, and suspensions. Unfortunately, during the 1990s, urban school ad- 
ministrators are now faced with gang fights, turf wars, crews, homicides, drive-by 
shootings, stabbings, suspensions, expulsions, juvenile crimes, teenage pregnancy, 
alcohol/drug abuse, weapons, and uncensored violent acts in the media. 

Today, there are many factors that cause the violence at home to carry over into 
the schools. Children are coming to us from homes where there is evidence of do- 
m-^atic violence, single parents, grandparents raising grandchildren, fathers incar- 
cerated or deceased, poverty, welfare system, poor health, and lack of parental in- 
volvement. Children are coming to us showing evidence of substance abuse, early 
parenting, child abuse, disregard for human life, lack of respect for self and others, 
lack of integrity, morals and values, and lack of interest in education, which leads 
to dropping out of school and crime. 

If we are to prevent or decrease violence in and around our schools, we must con- 
sider several factors. For example, establish outreach programs that target juvenile 
delinquency, truancy, and violence, viable partnerships, safe school plans, media lit- 
erary programs, peer mediation workshops, character education, curricula that 
teaches nonviolence and success skills, multicultural education, job opportunities, 
on-the-job training, weapon detection programs, dress code policies, high-tech secu- 
rity devices, community service programs, and student photo identification cards. 

At Eastern Senior High School, we were fortunate to receive national recognition 
from the U.S. Department of Labor for being one of 59 schools across the Nation 
who implemented and carried out an effective "Drug-Free Schools" program. 

The foundation of our program is the Z-1000 Tutorial-Self-Image-Outreach-Ca- 
reers Program. This program was funded by the Substance Abuse Prevention Edu- 
cation [SAPE] Office of the District of Columbia Public Schools. The program had 
four components. First, the tutorial component which provides tutorial services for 
our students in SAT verbal and math skills. Our students have opportunities for 
college through athletics; however, they do not have the required SAT scores for 
entry into postsecondary institutions. Second, the self-image component which in- 
volves students in fitness activities and self-esteem workshops. The workshops are 
structured to improve the student's perception of themselves. Conflict resolution 
skills have been recently included to further enhance the students' self-image and 
reduce violence in and around school. Third, the careers component which provides 
young people with an awareness of traditional and nontraditional careers available 
to them. In the 2-1000 summer program, students visit various work sites and ex- 
perience a variety of career awareness opportunities. Finally, the outreach compo- 
nent which allows designated staff to go out into the community to encourage stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school for various reasons to return to an educational 
setting that will afford them opportunities to complete their education. The Z-1000 
program serves as a basis for positive program involvement. At Eastern, students 
are exposed to more than 48 extracurricular opportunities through their participa- 
tion in clubs/organizations and athletics. The extracurricular activities give the stu- 
dents a sense of self-worth and shows them how they can make a positive contribu- 
tion to society. 

If we are serious about saving our youth, all stakeholders must be committed to 
a healthy start, a head start, a fair start, and a safe start for every child in the 
country; elected officials must ensure the health, physical, economical, and edu- 
cational security of all children; pass legislation that will closely regulate the manu- 
facturing and sales of firearms; implement safety plans that promote public edu- 
cation campaigns regarding both the danger of guns and alternatives to violence for 
conflict resolution; provide service alternatives to being on the streets; create oppor- 
tunities for youth to obtain employment and on-the-job training; implement pro- 
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grams for parent education, family support and teen pregnancy prevention; fight ra- 
cial discrimination and make everyone aware of the importance of cultural diversity; 
and restore community, individual and parental responsibility for all children. Fur- 
thermore, local school boards must give school officials the authority to expel stu- 
dents who bring weapons into schools, which threaten the lives and safety of both 
staff and students. Also, students who create acts of violence and bring weapons in 
and around school should not only be expelled from a school district for a period 
of no less than one year, but also should not be permitted to enroll in another school 
district until the expulsion period has ended for the violation. 

In closing, an academic program that has a comprehensive program, partnerships 
and extracurricular activities are not enough to curb violence in our schools. We 
need assistance in providing programs for our youth before and after school and on 
the weekends. This is necessary so that dollars can be spent on proactive prevention 
of violent activities as opposed to reactive rehabilitation for our youth. 

Chairman Kildee. Ms. Ruperta Nelson, a student at Eastern 
High School. 

Ms. Nelson. Good morning, members of the committee. I was 
asked to come here to talk to you about violence at schools and pos- 
sible solutions. I went to all of my friends who 7 work with at the 
National Rainbow Coalition and at Eastern and asked them what 
they thought the problem was. They said to me, well, the legisla- 
tive body is totally out of touch with what is going on. 

And what could I say? I have to admit I felt the same way, be- 
cause a lot of Senators and Congressmen send their kids to private 
schools. I am sure you all have heard of St. Alban's. 

So I am going to give you an example of what a typical kid, 
around about the age of first grade — I went through this myself— 
went through. Basically, they would come home from school by 
themselves. Their parents aren't there. Their mother is at work, 
their father is delinquent, he is in jail, he is not around, he is not 
paying child support, so their mother must work very late. 

I took care of myself from the age of five to about ten. And then 
when my brother reached the age of preschool, I then had to take 
care of him, too. I took care of him until I was about 13. My mother 
had remarried when I was 10, and she made enough money to get 
day-care right about the time I had my two other siblings. 

When these kids come home, they can't go outside. They can't go 
outside because it is too dangerous for them to go outside. They are 
afraid to go outside. I was in the suburbs. I lived in Iowa City for 
10 years. They made fun of me because I didn't have a father. He 
wasn't there; he was on the other side of town. He didn't pay child 
support, and my mother worked until 10 at night. 

I moved to Georgia when I was 10. My mother once again 
worked really hard to keep us living at the standard that we were 
used to. And I then had to take care of my brother. I would have 
to go pick him up from the other side of elementary school, bring 
him on the bus, make sure he was home. I had the responsibility 
for looking out for him, making sure that he was home. And that 
is a lot of responsibility for a single — for a child who was 11 or 12 
years old. And this was in the suburbs. Right now, we are talk- 
ing— -I am living in Washington, DC. I am living in the inner city. 

I come home at 11 p.m. with my friends and I see twelve-, nine- 
, eight-year-olds outside riding their bicycles until 12 at night. In 
January, when we had that really bad snowstorm, I heard a child 
crying outside. And I look at these circumstances and I say, what 
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is going on here? Why is this happening? And I realize that we 
have the breakdown of the family structure. 

Well, there is nothing we can really do about that right now ex- 
cept teaching morals. We teach diversity. We have scapegoats; we 
say, the father is gone. We can't use that. 

When Jerome was shot in the cafeteria, we couldn't say his fa- 
ther wasn't at home. They said, his father was incarcerated. Well, 
that is not the solution. His father is not the one. He is the one 
who shot the gun. 

When he shot that gun, he ruined it for the rest of bis life. He 
will be in jail for the rest of his life. He can never recover. Once 
you are in the system, you learn how to be a better criminal. 

We have to find a better way of having a solution. We have to 
think, okay, what can we do to keep this kid from doing this until 
he gets to the point where he shoots another person in the chest 
because he doesn't agree with him, because his mother wasn't 
home to say, that is not right, because she was trying to get food 
on the table. That is ridiculous. 

I think we could do what we did when I was eight or nine years 
old, just say no. That was a very powerful campaign; it worked for 
a lot of people. I thank you for listening to my views today. I look 
forward to your questions. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

I thank you all for your testimony. 

Let me pick up on one thing you said, Ms. Nelson. You say your- 
self and your peers at the school feel that Congress does not know 
what is going on. Aside from this one hearing — and this is just one 
hearing — how can we better know what is going on. If we are going 
to try to be part of the solution, we should know more of what is 
going on. What would you suggest we do to become more aware of 
what is going on? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, you can go to the kids before something like 
this at Eastern happens, before the cameras get there, before some- 
thing tragic happens. You go and say— ask the kids, how do you 
feel? We nave to remember, there are a lot of kids out there and 
none of them- are represented in Congress. None of them. They are 
not old enough to vote, so it really doesn't make a difference to any- 
one. 

As soon as you get elected, or even before, then say, what is 
going on? What a parent can do, or what you can say to the par- 
ents is, how do you feel we can help, what does your child bring 
home that concerns you? Do you understand? 

Chairman Kildee. Yes. I will make a commitment myself, first 
of all, Ms. Nelson, to come to Eastern High School. 

Ms. Nelson. I graduated, I am not 

Chairman Kildee. I will talk to those who are there. And I visit 
the schools in my own district and other schools around the coun- 
try, but I have been in this city for 18 years, and I would like, with 
the permission of Mr. Neal, to come by your school and maybe talk 
to your student council people and anyone else, and pick up their 
views. 

Out of the mouths of children comes perfected wisdom. We can 
really benefit from that wisdom. 
Mr. Neal. It would be our pleasure to have you, sir. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Can we make our schools less violent than the surrounding com- 
munity? And if so, how can we do that? We have violence in the 
community. We find violence in the school. How do we make that 
school less violent than the surrounding community? If we can, 
what should we be doing different in that school? 

Mr. Neal. Many times the violence that occurs in the community 
spills over into the schools. It is a national problem that we have 
facing us. Just as we walked through the metal detectors, as we 
came into Congress today, but there are not metal detectors in 
every school. Just as we walked through metal detectors when we 
had a national problem with hijacking airplanes, and we put metal 
detectors throughout our country in order to get to airplanes, we 
do not have that in schools. So we need to do something to prevent 
students from coming to school with weapons. 

We also need to look at the problems in reference to trying to ad- 
dress the social issues that are confronting students on a daily 
basis in their community— unemployment, poverty, welfare. 

I used to be able to stand on the stage— whereas 65 percent of 
my students go on to postsecondary education, I used to stand on 
my stage and say to the parents of the students who did not go on 
to postsecondary education that if your child does not have a job 
in September or if your child was not in the military in September, 
come and see me and I will assure you I can get them a job or get 
them involved in the military. I cannot do that now. 

Many students are graduating from high school and they are fin- 
ished — approximately 25 to 35 percent, so it is a social problem. It 
is a community problem. It is a national problem, and a lot of the 
problems that happen in the community definitely spill over into 
the schools. 

If we are going to establish alternative programs, then they have 
to be staffed. There is a great need for social workers and psycholo- 
gists within schools and within alternative programs, and we don't 
have the funding to hire social workers and psychologists. 

Our students, our young people are coming to school — for a bet- 
ter term— with a lot of baggage; and we have to address that to 
prevent it from growing into more than we can help. 

Mr. Maddox. I don't believe that schools can be less violent than 
their communities. Violence is a philosophy. It is a way of life. We 
can hide the symptoms. We can put up metal detectors and try to 
suppress the concepts. But when students are part of a violent soci- 
ety, they reflect that society. 

Schools are no different from our society. And if we are going to 
address violence, we have to make it a multifaceted battle. We 
have to address it in the schoolhouse, but we also have to address 
it in the community; to try to address it in one forum without the 
other will not make a difference. To sit on students for eight hours 
a day and then send them back to violent lifestyles, when they re- 
turn the next day, whether they have a weapon in their hands or 
not, they still bring with them that violent philosophy. 

So if we are going to address violence, it cannot simply be in the 
schoolhouse. It has to be part of a total program, a community- 
based program. 
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Ms. Nelson. I would like to add on to that. We also have to real- 
ize that violence is just a symptom of depression. We are coming 
from a society right now that is depressed because it doesn't have 
jobs. It is not sure of its future. Even when you graduate from col- 
lege, you are not assured of having a future. I know the kids in the 
inner city are like, this system is stacked against me, I don't have 
it, I am not going to make it, and I don't see any reason why I 
should even think of living past the age of 24. 

And that scares me when people say things like that. It scares 
me when I talk to my friend and say, what are you doing after you 
graduate? And they say, nothing. I believe it is, idle hands are a 
devil's playground. Basically, that is what happens. 

When a child takes a gun, it is a cry for help, saying, I am de- 
pressed, I want someone to help me, I don't value life, I don't value 
living; because if I did, I wouldn't be carrying this gun. 

Chairman Kildee. Dr. Calvin? 

Ms. Calvin. Yes. As I watched America attack the problem of 
smoking, and that was taking on the tobacco industry, taking on 
many people that did smoke — I was a smoker myself— we ap- 
proached it as a problem all in one, collaborative. And as I look at 
school violence, it is perhaps no different. We need to take that on 
as a collaborative model. 

I do believe there is hope in curtailing violence in schools. Once 
upon a time, I said I would never give up smoking. But somehow 
through education, advertisement, and working collaboratively, we 
worked toward decreasing that. 

I think that when we speak of violence in homes, I think that 
education most certainly is a vehicle, but it must be done collabo- 
ratively with local universities, with legislators, with parents. 

I do not see this as bleak, although I am frightened. But I do 
view this as solvable. 

Chairman Kildee. Let me ask one more question, and then we 
will defer to Mr. Goodling and the rest of the members of the com- 
mittee. We debated this year on at least two occasions, I believe, 
the question of policy on guns in school. 

What is your policy, or what do you think the policy should be 
on guns in school? We had an amendment offered here for zero tol- 
erance, that a gun in school would mean expulsion. Would any of 
you like to comment? Maybe we will start with you, Mr. Maddox, 
on what the policy should be on guns in school. 

Mr. Maddox. We certainly support a zero tolerance on guns in 
school and believe that those students who bring guns and other 
weapons to school need to be separated from the student popu- 
lation. 

But we believe the schools and society have an extended obliga- 
tion to those students. To simply take a student who has brought 
a weapon to school and turn them loose on the streets with no al- 
ternative forms of education, with no alternative counseling pro- 
grams, is simply to take a danger from one spot and move it to an- 
other. 

So we have got to remove those elements from our public schools, 
but at the same time we have to understand those students must 
be worked with, they must be educated, they must be rehabilitated, 
because, if not, in a couple of years they will be older adults, with- 
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out education, still violent, still with guns, walking the streets of 
America. 

Ms. Calvin. I would like to agree with that, but I would like the 
committee to picture a 12-year-old youngster, suspended from 
school for an entire year, that had a gun, living next to you. That 
is very frightening. I do believe the youngster should be suspended. 
As I testified and stated earlier, it is the reentrance, as Super- 
intendent, that I am worried about. We allow the youngster to re- 
turn the following year, and in the meantime, I am very concerned, 
if the parent of that youngster, guardian, or student, if they have 
gone through some type of counseling prior to reentering our school 
doors. 

Mr. Neal. My feeling is that any student that brings any weap- 
ons into a school building should be automatically expelled for a 
one-year period of time. In the expulsion policy, they should attend 
an alternative educational program. In that alternative educational 
program, they should receive education, but also they should re- 
ceive good counseling from social workers and psychologists. 

Also, they should be in a small setting so that we can address 
the needs of those young people. Then — after that one year of ex- 
pulsion, then that student should be permitted to reenter, but not 
that particular school, to reenter a public school or a public school 
education facility. 

When you expel a kid for any violation, you should give those 
students the counseling that is needed and place them in the very 
small setting and support that is needed so that child can be suc- 
cessful. 

Chairman Kildee. In that counseling, would the role of conflict 
resolution training play a role in that? 

Mr. Neal. Conflict resolution training, peer mediation, and also 
try to address some of the social problems, find out why that child 
brought the gun or the weapon into the particular school. 

Chairman Kildee. Ms. Nelson, do you have any comment on 
that? 

Ms. Nelson. No, thanks. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, let me say 
that Mr. Payne, in his opening remarks, gave similar statements 
as I have given to the press when they ask me why I voted against 
the crime bill. The crime bill, in my estimation, was heavy on 
death penalty, heavy on additional police, heavy on additional pris- 
ons, but light on trying to prevent some of this. And I would have 
taken much of that money and put it into the literacy programs 
that I worked with Mr. Sawyer on, like Even Start, to try to do 
something about preventing these things from happening in the 
first pl&cc 

Secondly, I have been more emphatic about carrying out sen- 
tences when sentences are given. I get in trouble all the time with 
my district because I am one who says, yes, prisoners, if they are 
not on death row, should get Pell grants, should get student loans, 
because they are coming out into society. Our emphasis should be 
that they participate in literacy programs when they are in prison. 
No questions asked, you can't opt out, you have to participate, be- 
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cause they should have the best training and the best preparation 
for life when they come out. 

We have done several things in our area. Pam Harrison is here 
with Mr. Raber, who will testify later. Pam, first of all, is living 
proof that little programs that the Federal Government sometimes 
introduces with enough flexibility are successful programs. She 
participated in the Dislocated Homemakers program and is now 
the Director of Federal Programs for the York City Schools. 

In York they have tried to deal with this issue through a pro- 
gram called Project Connections. I hope we can get some funding 
to help the program continue, because everyone now wants to par- 
ticipate — the parents and the children want to be in Project Con- 
nections. And what they have done is taken the middle school 
youngsters— and they just chose them at random — and indicated 
that you will be with two teachers all day; those teachers will be 
working with you on developing interests and skills in relationship 
to your future. 

We get into this battle all the time. We wait until eleventh or 
twelfth grade to work with the students in this area. If you wait 
until then, you have waited too long. So young people in Project 
Connections are going out into businesses, finding out what is ex- 
pected of them now. They use computers already, like most of the 
staff in my office, who are all college graduates. It has just been 
a wonderful program, but what they need is funding to help this 
program continue and serve all students. 

There are 15 school districts in York County. The county decided 
they couldn't wait when it came to alternative settings for schools. 
So as a county, they now operate two alternative schools. I was 
concerned — Mr. Neal, although you later eliminated my concerns in 
your answer to another question— but the way I read it in your tes- 
timony, it sounded like you wanted to remove students for a year 
and they couldn't go into any other school. I thought, gee, what do 
we do with them if we get enough of them out there? 

They have two alternative schools in operation at the present 
time in York — one, as a matter of fact, takes place in a shopping 
center — and they seem to be working very well. I was asking my 
Latin teacher here, I wanted to make sure I pronounced it cor- 
rectly, but when I began teaching in loco parentis meant that I was 
in place of the parent. It didn't mean I had to consult with the par- 
ent to see what my role was supposed to be. I noticed it was that 
way until I left to work on my doctorate, and when I came back 
from that year, I noticed that had all changed. In loco parentis 
then meant, I will ask the parent what that means as far as they 
are concerned, and, therefore, will not discipline in my classroom. 

I want Ms. Nelson to know that, at least on this committee, you 
can tell your friends that we do know what is going on. Our prob- 
lem is not that we don't know what is going on. Our problem is 
that we are not sure what the solutions are and we are not sure 
what our role at the Federal level is in providing those solutions. 

We did some good things, I think, in Goals 2000— particularly, 
we provided money for safe school programs, and funded them. In 
fact, there is $20 million at the present time for this program. I 
hope, if you aren't taking advantage of these funds, you try to take 
advantage of them, because the money is there. It is $20 million 
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at the present time to try to reach goal number six, the safe school 
goal. 

Another comment in relationship to Mr. Neal's testimony. We 
added in reauthorization this year, on our side of the aisle, to H.R. 
6, a provision in the Even Start program to allow projects to start 
to work with teenage mothers. It also allows for a demonstration 
project to work with mothers in prison to try to bring about proper 
bonding. And, of course, that deals with all three elements. To be 
successful, you must have the parent and the child improve their 
literacy skills together and also work on the parents parenting 
skills. So those are some things that, hopefully, will .help all of you. 

I don't envy any administrator at the present time in any school 
district. I give you all the kudos that are out there. I go back and 
visit schools regularly, and I realize that I probably wouldn't last 
very long as a school administrator today. I would probably be in 
jail, because that isn't the way we used to run the system. 

May I say to the representatives of the teachers, that there is 
one thing that really bothers me when I go back to school districts 
now. I don't think you can have it both ways. I think you have to 
appear and act as professionals. And I am very disappointed when 
I go back to some of the schools in which I formerly participated, 
and find the teachers— I really can't differentiate between the 
teachers and anybody I might find out on the street. Their appear- 
ance is such that it seems to me it takes away generating the kind 
of respect that they should be generating. I used to have a teacher 
that would always say, they just don't— they don't have respect 
anymore for teachers. And I would always tell her, you have to 
gain that respect. ( . 

And the message that I would like you to carry, I think, is that 
the teaching profession has to determine whether they are profes- 
sionals or they are not professionals. And I think they should ap- 
pear as professionals. I think that goes a long way toward setting 
the proper stage. 

College, when we had a fraternity party, come as you want, the 
discipline was terrible. But when we had a dress-up party on a Sat- 
urday night, usually the discipline was much better. 
That is my lecture for the day. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Goodling, for your words, of 
wisdom there. 

Since we have a second panel, I will be using the clock, but I will 
be more indulgent with Mr. Roemer since he is principally respon- 
sible for this hearing today. But we will start running the clock. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for your 
excellent testimony. 

Let me start with Ms. Nelson, if I could. That is a riveting per- 
sonal story you tell, and thank you for sharing that with us on this 
committee to help enlighten us and help us understand what 
younger people are going through in schools today. 

How did you make it? You talked about the problems you faced 
taking care of a younger brother, the dangers in schools and your 
neighborhood. You graduated. How did you do it? 

Ms. Nelson. I was one lucky individual, I guess. 

Mr. Roemer. What was it? Was it your family or your back- 
ground or your personality? 
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Ms. Nelson. Always my mother. Every time I turned around, 
there she was. She was like, look, you are not going to come in my 
house and do something second rate, because I know you are better 
than that. 

I was in Montgomery County for a year, and my tenth grade 
teacher, Dr. Seidel, was always right there. I didn't realize she had 
been watching me in ninth grade saying, I believe you have some- 
thing in you that is better than that. She was right there saying, 
I believe in you. I have always had teachers supporting me; I have 
always had my mother's support. I have had a very strong family. 
My mother's come through a lot. 

When I came to Eastern I didn't want to come. They dragged me 
to Eastern. My mother dragged me there. I was like, I don't want 
to go. It was my first inner-city school, and I believed in the stereo- 
types. I came into Eastern; I saw the metal detectors. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a metal detector in a school; I broke 
down and cried. I couldn't believe every day I would have to go 
through a metal detector to go to school. My mother said, you will 
stay at Eastern for one semester and then we can talk about get- 
ting you to another school later. 

But after a semester I realized I wanted to stay at Eastern. I was 
well respected. 

It comes from the fact that you have a lot of support. It doesn't 
have to be parental support. It can be a teacher saying, I want to 
talk to you after school about something. I don't like the test score 
that you did. I am going to let you go home and study for the test 
and take it again. 

Mr. Roemer. How is your brother doing? 

Ms. Nelson. He is doing great. He is in a Catholic school. 

Chairman Kildee. Did you miss school when you had to take 
care of him? 

Ms. Nelson. I missed not being able to go outside the way I 
wanted to. I did go outside anyway; my mother didn't know. And 
I remember on weekends my friends' parents would come outside, 
and my friends would always hang around with their father, and 
I wouldn't have a father figure there, and my mother was always 
working. 

But I think I was always lucky. My mom would come home and 
say, I am doing this for you, so you don't have to live where I had 
to live, so you don't have to do what I did. 

My mother right now works for the Samaritan of Washington, 
DC. She has done a lot just to make sure we have a good standard 
of living, saying you have to do better than me. 

Mr. Roemer. You said a lot of young people don't have much 
faith in Congress, that we are not very in touch. Tell me how we 
are not in touch in terms of how many of your friends may try to 
bring guns to school. Are the problems in the schools? Are they 
more in the homes? Are they more in the neighborhoods? 

What are some things, Ms. Nelson, that you think that are at- 
tributable to your success story, that we can help in the neighbor- 
hoods? 

You seem to point to a lot of the problems in families, in the 
neighborhoods. 
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Ms. Nelson. I led a student march in April, just a few months 
ago, and I wanted to get a committee of the people I knew. I actu- 
ally had to sit down with people and say, okay, this is such and 
such, does he carry? They would say yes or no. 

I would say, if he doesn't carry, does he do drugs? They would 
say, he might do this, he looks like he does. That was scary to me. 
I believed that a lot of kids I hung around with had the same sup- 
port I did. Their mother was right there saying, look, I am doing 
this for you so you can do better for yourself. A lot of those kids 
are in the Washington Post 500 Clubs. Those are my best friends 
right there. A lot of them push each other and say, you have to get 
this application for college. 

With your friends around you, your family around you, and you 
don't allow anybody who may carry a gun to infiltrate; and if you 
do, you do it to say, this is wrong, you can do better than that, be- 
cause I believe in you. 

Mr. Roemer. In addition to visiting your school, what else could 
we do? 

Ms. Nelson. I don't like the crime bill. We should not have to 

Eut money in after the fact. We should put money in before it even 
appens. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. 

Let me come to Dr. Calvin for a couple of questions. Dr. Calvin, 
in your testimony, you very articulately talked about the need, for 
counselors and social workers. You have added nine new social 
workers. How do you utilize these social workers and counselors to 
act in preventive and proactive ways? How much did it cost to add 
them to the South Bend school system? 

You said you would like to add more counselors. What would you 
do with the additional ones? 

Ms. Calvin. What I had to do to secure the nine in place — I had 
proposed 18, one for each high school — I had to downscale adminis- 
tratively in the central office. So I sacrificed my needs in terms of 
implementation from central office to place social workers close to 
children, because I do believe that the closer we are to children, the 
more likely we are to solve the problem. 

How they distinguisn from counselors, it happens to be that we 
are actually asking them to make home visits, to talk with parents 
in small groups and neighborhoods and schools. And we are asking 
them to be proactive in attendance, not only to work with the coun- 
selor within the schools but to work with our local police agency 
in identifying youth that remain in the community. 

I do believe in schools that, yes, our teachers are important, but 
I think for the 21st century we need to take a look at our schools 
for human resources. We do not need another textbook. We need 
human beings that can walk and talk with children and parents 
and the community. 

As a matter of fact, in our schools, I would like to see not only 
counselors and social workers. I think we need to take a look at 
educational diagnosticians. We are working with youth that the 
general curriculum may or may not fit. We need to write prescrip- 
tions, I think, for the 21st century in working with violence in 
schools. I think we need to have physicians in schools. Some day 
we need to have another discussion on how school systems can use 
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physicians, educational diagnosticians, along with counselors and 
social workers. 

Mr. Roemer. What do you pay the social workers a year? 

Ms. Calvin. They are paid on the teacher contract, the regular 
salary. The social workers are certified social workers. They do not 
have counseling certification. It was additional certification that is 
needed for that profession. They are trained differently from coun- 
selors and teachers. They are trained to work with families, com- 
munity agencies such as the Welfare Department, such as Park 
View, where our youth are. It is different training, a different de- 
gree that is required. 

Mr. Roemer. Let me ask you another question. You mentioned 
in your testimony, as well, the role through partnership that uni- 
versities might play in working with our school systems and com- 
munities—also, the benefits we could get out of partnerships with 
our community health centers. 

How do we start to maybe combine resources, to get our local 
agencies working directly in the schools with the neighborhoods 
and with our homes, to do these kinds of home visits, or to serve 
as anchors in schools where many children feel that it is one of the 
few safe places in the neighborhood? 

Ms. Calvin. Earlier, one of the committee members talked about 
bridging the gap with the social agencies, along with schools, and 
I think it requires, first of all, the thought process that we need 
to deliver services differently than we are accustomed. Social work- 
ers are in welfare agencies. We work with Madison Center, our 
local services there. And I think— you think in terms of delivering 
services differently. 

That is the first thought. And once that model is in place, it is 
simply, how can we better utilize resources in terms of delivering 
services for children? 

Currently, we are proposing to the school board of trustees, and 
along with welfare, how might we take social workers from medical 
centers and the welfare system and place them in our schools? How 
can we better utilize our building for decentralizing services that 
are in the community? 

There are concerns, most certainly when you start talking about 
supervision, you start talking about dollars, how might we use 
them, and the reporting vehicle for those. 

In terms of universities, we have found a wealth of resources 
there. Believe it or not, volunteers frequently come to work with 
our local school systems. I think we should look toward high edu- 
cation for retraining of teachers to better prepare them to look at 
the human element and human services that will be needed for the 
21st century. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. 

Mr. Neal and Mr. Maddox, you both mentioned in your testimony 
some of the problems we encounter with guns and gangs and vio- 
lence and so forth. I visited inner city schools in Chicago last year, 
and in talking to principals and administrators, found the Chicago 
school system has full-time police officers in the schools, not just 
rented security, but full-time Chicago police officers. They are part- 
ly paid for by the school system— so education moneys are being 
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paid to these police officers to secure the hallways— but also out of 
the police budget. , 

How big a problem is it in' Washington, DC, and in Michigan, the 
gangs? 

You also mentioned, Mr. Neal, the problem with the expulsion 
policy. What do we do with these students? The second part of the 
question would be, what kinds of numbers are we seeing at East- 
ern and at other schools in DC? Is it growing? Are we seeing a 
huge increase in the number of people kicked out of school for 
bringing guns in? Are we. talking 10s, 20s, 30s, or 50, 60? And what 
kind of alternative school do they have? 

Mr. Neal. Let me say in reference to gangs in Washington, DC, 
we don't have what you call the gangs as they have in Chicago and 
New York or L.A. We have what we call "crews." That is a group 
of maybe four or five or six young men or young ladies who sort 
of live in the same area and hang together or come to school to- 
gether. And those individuals sort of form a bondage between each 
other. There is nowhere near the type of activity that they have as 
far as gangs in major cities. 

I can address the situation in reference to Eastern. Eastern was 
a school cited in 1988 as one of the safe schools in the country. Un- 
fortunately, we had the incident that occurred in March of this 
school year, which gave us, I guess, adverse publicity. 

In the 10 years that I have been at Eastern, we have only had 
one gun incident, and that was the incident that happened in 
March. But if we talk about the city, there is an increased amount 
of students involved in bringing weapons into school. 

I think the expulsion rate or suspension rate has increased in the 
DC Public School System in reference to the number of students 
who are involved in weapon violations. If you are talking about al- 
ternative education programs and expulsion, if we expel, I would 
say that 90 percent or better of our students who come to school 
come to school to learn, they come to school to get an education, 
and come to school to be there for the purpose of getting an edu- 
cation. We are talking about a small percentage of students who 
are involved in negative behavior. And my feeling as a Building 11 
principal, that smaller number of students should not impede upon 
the educational programs of the larger number of students who are 
there trying to get an education. 

I believe those students who are involved in negative incidents, 
violent incidents, should be expelled from school. But I also believe 
there should be an alternative education program established for 
those individuals. 

Just do not establish an alternative education program and not 
give those students support services. Many times we establish edu- 
cational programs and do not give the students support services. 
We throw them into a large number of schools with a large number 
of students with no social worker, no psychologist, no counseling, 
. and expect those students to achieve. It is not going to happen, in 
my belief. So I feel as though we need to expel those students, but 
put them into an alternative education program and give them sup- 
port. 

Additionally, I feel as though parents of students who have been 
expelled from school should be made to participate in some type of 
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counseling program along with the students. Many of the problems 
that our students have really stem from home. And so parents need 
to be taught how to be parents and how to work with the children 
so that when they come back into the mainstream, then the stu- 
dent will have that support from the parents and the other agen- 
cies that are involved. 

Mr. Roemer. You are to be congratulated. I am aware you only 
had that one incident at your school. We need to talk about how 
we can be helpful. 

Ms. Nelson. He was talking about the presence of crews. It is 
important to remember that not all crews are what you would call 
the stereotypical gang. Like he said, it is— I belong to what some- 
body might call a crew. It is made up of five people. We hang 
around for each other at lunch 

Mr. Roemer. A surrogate family? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. If I am having a problem and I can't take it 
to my mother or anybody else, I call them up and say, this is what 
is going on. There are positive crews going on out there. We need 
to concentrate on the positivity. 

When that happened at Eastern, we couldn't walk around for two 
weeks without having a camera in our face talking about the inci- 
dent. Nobody talked about the choir going to Austria or Normandy 
this summer; or the choir singing at the Inauguration. 

Mr. ROEMER. We deal with those problems in our jobs, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Nelson, when you were speaking, you just hit right at my 
heart. I was sitting here thinking, well, individually, especially 
those of us who are part of this subcommittee and part of this full 
committee, of course, we are here to represent you, so why would 
you have that perception, you and your friends? There is no ques- 
tion you wouldn't have that perception. 

But, we have a Congress that invests in Cold War relics; works — 
rather, invests in submarines we don't need, in missiles that are 
aimed at Russia that we don't need anymore; and we even have the 
gall to be willing to talk about trade policies that would exempt our 
budget process so that large corporations, which are other people's 
special interests, can have an advantage, why we aren't willing to 
invest in what ought to be everybody's special interest, our chil- 
dren. No wonder you feel that way,. 

When I got through that process, then I relaxed a little bit, 
knowing that I had a lot of work to do, and I wasn't going to give 
up until we got there. 

Two things we have done this year, and I want to ask the panel 
how you think this will work for you. In the ESEA reauthorization, 
we have Title X, which will allow any school, school district, to use 
up to 5 percent of your Federal funding, not mandated, for services 
like the Z-1000 program, like social workers at the school site. Do 
you think that you will be able to take advantage of that, or do you 
need every penny of that for the education without the social serv- 
ices? 

Dr. Calvin? 
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Ms. Calvin. I think that when reality sets in, we are in need of 
everything we presently and currently are using. What we need are 
additional; I am asking for additional services. Along with that, I 
think as educators we do have the responsibility to seek out and 
talk about how might we deliver services differently with the cur- 
rent resources. So I think that while we can most certainly take 
a look at that, I would like to remind the committee we need addi- 
tional services. 

Ms. Woolsey. Additional funding? 

Ms. Calvin. Additional funding. 

Ms. Woolsey. Mr. Neal? 

Mr. Neal. Let me say, I feel the-same way as Dr. Calvin. We 
need additional funding to help our students to overcome the areas 
that they have. Furthermore, I think that, as I stated earlier, we 
need something, a place of employment for our students to be able 
to go when they complete high school. And that is very important. 

The employment sources have dried up tremendously. So when 
a kid completes high school, what is he to do? Especially a kid in 
Washington, DC. If he lived in a town where there are factories, 
then there is possibility he could get a job in a factory. But our fac- 
tory is the United States Government, and there are no jobs avail- 
able. 

So we need someway, somehow for students who graduate from 
high school, who do not go on to postsecondary education, to have 
employment. 

Ms. Woolsey. We also passed the School-to- Work program dur- 
ing this administration, and a key part of that is jobs that pay a 
family wage, whether or not you go to college. 

Something else that we have added to the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act is a House Resolution that was passed by the House, 
and we are hoping it will be passed by the Senate, that makes a 
very committed statement that every year until the year 2002 we 
will increase the percentage of our Federal budget that goes to- 
wards education until it reaches, in the year 2002, at least 10 per- 
cent of the budget. You know, it is only 2.3 percent right now. 

And I am assuming we are going to do that. I am on the Budget 
Committee. I got that resolution in the ESEA, and I intend to be 
dragging that in every year until — I mean, we voted on it, folks. 
We are going to make it happen. We have to. 

But do we need to identify where that goes? Or would you just 
prefer to have more money and use it the way you think it needs 
to be used, for social programs or for whatever fits best for your 
particular area? 

Mr. Maddox, I was thinking about that when you— when you 
were talking about some of your programs. 

Mr. Maddox. We believe there have to be additional dollars dedi- 
cated to education. But we believe that many of the decisions, if we 
are really going to change the educational program to meet the 
needs of students, must not be mandated, either at the Federal or 
State level. But we have got to allow teachers and other school em- 
ployees and parents at the building level to determine how we are 
going to allocate those resources to make sure that our students 
achieve. 
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The example given a few moments ago about — in Chicago, I be- 
lieve, every school having a police officer, seemed to me to be per- 
haps a misuse of resources. I am not sure that every school staff, 
if they were given the opportunity to determine how they were 
going to develop a program to provide for the safety of their stu- 
dents, to involve the parents in their building, to involve the com- 
munity around their building, would choose to use the dollars that 
way, that those dollars that are being paid for that one person 
could in fact be used for proactive and preventive measures. 

But I believe those are decisions that must be made at the build- 
ing level. But the decision making alone, without the resources, is 
futile. 

We have across this Nation now school employees and parents 
who are wonderful resources of ideas to combat violence in the 
schools. But the ideas, without the resources to implement them, 
are futile. 

So I believe the additional dollars have to be there. But along 
with those dollars, the ability of school employees at the building 
level, along with their parents and communities, to determine how 
we are going to allocate and to expend those resources. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. So if they want the police officers, that is their po- 
sition, but not mandated? 

Mr. Maddox. If they also have the dollars to be able to do con- 
flict resolution, do the kind of training with and for parents, do 
some community collaboration, that now does not exist in most 
schools across this Nation. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Neal, Dr. Calvin, do you agree? 

Mr. Neal. I agree with Mr. Maddox. No one knows best what is 
needed at Eastern High School except the staff, the student body, 
and parents. 

Ms. Calvin. While I agree, most certainly as Superintendent, if 
I am able to place the security budget with the police department 
and I can keep those dollars, I am willing to do that and work col- 
laboratively with them. 

So I would like— and while I have the mike, I would just like to 
echo Mr. NeaPs point about alternative schools and alternative 
education. As Superintendent, one of the concerns I have is that 
often we establish those, and the youth that are in those there are 
on a track to no place. So at the end, not only the job, but the 
training should follow with that. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. And the job must pay a family wage they can af- 
ford to live on? 

Ms. Calvin. Exactly. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Green. 

Mr. GREEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask my 
remarks be in the record. I apologize for not being here earlier. 
Chairman Kildee. Without objection, they will be included. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Gene Green follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Gene Green, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Texas 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for calling this hearing this morning to 
address the growing problem of violence in our public schools. Sadly, our schools are 
also a reflection of our society which has become more violent. We have all heard 
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the horror stories of small children bringing guns to school because they are scared 
that without a gun they are vulnerable. 

Violence in our schools was once thought only to happen in inner city schools, 
however, today these crimes are being committed in nearly every community from 
the suburbs to rural America. As the husband of an educator, I have learned first- 
hand that our teachers are sometimes threatened by their students and often these 
teachers are forced to leave their chosen profession out of fear for their own safety. 

Studies have shown that many Members of Congress choose to send their children 
to private schools in order to avoid the problems that our public schools are facing 
among which is school violence. Both my children attended public schools and re- 
ceived a quality education despite some of the problems their school experienced. 
Private schools have a lot to offer but they are not the answer to this problem. We 
must revitalize our public schools and provide real solutions to the crime problem. 
Some of these solutions will not be popular but as public servants we must make 
tough decisions in order to keep our schools safe. 

In a recent article, the President of the American Federation of Teachers, Al 
Shanker, discussed the problem of school violence and the deterioration of our public 
schools. In this article he concluded, "we need to help violent kids, but letting them 
rule the school isn't helping them, and it's destroying the kids who want to help 
themselves." This statement may prove controversial yet it is a direct result of frus- 
tration many in the education community feel toward this issue. 

This committee has struggled to address the issue of school violence in our delib- 
erations on Goals 2000 and ESEA. The Miller Gun amendment requiring an auto- 
matic suspension for any child bringing a gun into a school made a lot of sense to 
many of us who have seen the students in their community show up far too often 
on police reports and far too little on the honor roll. 

Over the years, I have worked on this issue as a State legislator by passing a bill 
in the Texas legislature which increased penalties for assaulting a school employee. 

There are a number of ways to address this issue by both enacting tougher pen- 
alties and providing alternative schools to serve violent children. Our priority should 
be to create the safest school environment possible so that our students can focus 
on their academic responsibilities rather than fearing for their safety. Thank you. 

Mr. Green. Let me first make a couple of comments. 

Ms. Nelson, I understand the image out there that a lot of our 
children go to private schools. I don't know where St. Alban's is at. 
I am proud my two children went to public school. One of them is 
your age. He graduated this year from public school. 

The public schools in what didn't used to be inner-city Houston, 
but is now, when I grew up was a tri-ethnic school. My wife also 
teaches at that school. She has taught there since 1969, so she has 
seen that transition over the years from a suburban or rural school 
to an inner-city or urban school. 

But a lot of us spend a lot of time — I know the Chairman spends 
time in his district in schools, and a lot of us do spend time in 
schools, just like I do— not just the ones where my kids happen to 
go, but in a lot of schools, and we try to have that touch. 

I have to admit I don't know about Eastern, I spend so much 
time going home to be in my district, but I would hope a lot of 
members do that, and if they don't, they need to be invited by ad- 
ministrators and teachers and parents to come to their schools, 
whether they are on this committee or not. 

The other thing— and I see the frustration from the administra- 
tion about a student graduating from Eastern who may not be col- 
lege bound, but they graduate and they are looking for that job, 
like you said. And I have that same frustration. And we had the 
reemployment and the bills we are going to work on from the De- 
partment, of Labor , to try and have that School-to- Work transition 
that we passed, because we recognize that in Congress we can pass 
so much legislation — and we are going to continue to do it, but the 
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administrators and the businesses and the people in the commu- 
nity are the ones who are really going to make it work. 

Ms frustration is having a student who is a C student graduate 
from high school, and they may or may not have either the finan- 
cial resources or the wherewithal or the desire to go to college, yet 
they are looking for someplace to work; and they end up at a fast 
food franchise for minimum wage, with that dead end. So we try 
and make sure that doesn't happen. 

My own frustration is with the talent search programs, and the 
Department of Labor, but there is not enough money to go around. 
In Houston, we have lost some recently that I have been frustrated 
about. 

The new term I haven't heard was "crews," because in Houston 
we have a problem with gangs, and I have been talking about it 
for years — agair, having been raised in the inner city, and we 
never called ourselves a gang in my neighborhood, but we hung to- 
gether just like Ms. Nelson's friends do; and we were an extension 
of our family, and we took care of each other. 

With what little bit of studying I remember doing in high school, 
we studied together. But we also took care of each other. In other 
words, if somebody was threatened or felt threatened, they had 
their friends. We didn't go out and do damage or injury or steal 
cars or paint walls, but I guess in the worst case, we were a gang, 
but we weren't. We were that extension of the family, just like a 
lot of folks. My family had a business and they had to work until 
late at night, like Ms. Nelson's mother. 

And that happens today, particularly with two-family incomes. 
So I am glad that is a positive influence. 

I think we need, both in Congress and the administration needs 
to recognize that and try to encourage the term "crews" as a posi- 
tive one instead of "gangs." 

Mr. Goodling is still here. I couldn't pass up Mr. Goodling com- 
menting on the dress code for teachers. One of my frustrations is 
not the lack of respect for teachers from students. It is sometimes 
engendered by the lack of respect by, not the community, but by 
administrators. I have many examples of how students have more 
rights than teachers on the campuses, and that is reflected by the 
supervisory personnel. I have yet to see a teacher in cutoffs or a 
tank top, except maybe in PE. But I think every teacher I have 
ever seen is dressed to earn that part. I guess that French writer 
said, you have to dress the part, and I think most teachers do that. 

But it takes much more than coming to school dressed appro- 
priately—that helps— to earn that respect. I think if we had some 
more respect engendered from administrators, we might see that 
reflected by the students. 

I see lots of respect coming from the community, from parents 
that respect the educators, whether they be teachers or administra- 
tors. But I think — I wish, if we had a dress code nationwide that 
that would solve our problems. I don't see it in my district. I don't 
know about in Pennsylvania. I couldn't let that pass. 

Let me ask one question — because we have a vote, and we have 
other members — and I had the same example. We had lots of guns 
come in on campuses. Although you are right, the small number of 
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students, the 5 percent of the students that may be the discipline 
problems are the ones who bring those. 

I was in a school where right after a student came on campus — 
that student was expelled with their friends, earlier suspended, but 
they came back on campus and attacked a student who was cur- 
rently on that campus in the Houston School District. I talked with 
the principal, with the students about what we can do outside of 
closing that campus, and they did. When I went over there after 
that happened, you had to get someone to come open the gate to 
get into that parking lot, because of that incident. 

And it wasn't by a student bringing it on, it was an ex-student 
coming back on the campus to settle a grievance or dispute or what 
have you. 

And I know, Mr. Neal, you talked about more weapons searches 
and more things that we can do. I know that is a budget problem 
in most of the schools, that we would like to have, you know, the 
screening and the weapons searches. But it seems like we are lim- 
ited because of just the money on that. 

But is any school district that you know of able to use devices 
like a restraining order, for example? This young man that came 
back on the campus, he was with two other ones, sp~ne of them 
were over 17, which in Texas makes them an adult for a criminal 
violation, but two of them are 16 years old. 

Are restraining orders being used for expelled students to keep 
them away, outside of just the trespass laws that we have? 

And, also, I appreciate the alternatives that we need. In Texas, 
we have alternative schools, and we are just getting to the point 
where that year's suspension needs to be there for someone who 
brings a gun on campus. But again, if we send that student out 
into the community without some alternative, we are doing that 
community and that student a disservice. But they don't need to 
be in the general population. I think we all agree with that. 

But are there other things we can do outside of the expulsions 
and metal detectors and things like that. 

Mr. Neal. Those students that have been expelled— we dont 
have an expulsion policy in DC — those who have been suspended 
know they are not to be on school grounds for any reasons whatso- 
ever unless they are under supervision of a parent and have the 
permission of the principal. If not, that is a trespassing law and we 
can refer that to the Metropolitan Police Department. 

Chairman Kildee. We have a vote on the floor. Unless there is 
objection— I think Mr. Goodling has one final comment— we will go 
over for that vote; and dismiss this panel then, because we have 
another panel, and come back. 
Mr. Goodling had a statement. 

Mr. Goodling. I just wanted to say to Mr. Neal, I hope that DC 
has thanked Senator Kassebaum and Senator Jeffords, because 
they put in a $1 million sole source grant for DC schools in the 
Safe Schools provisions in Goals 2000. I shouldn't say that with all 
these other school districts represented around here. 

Ms. Calvin. That is correct. I am listening. 

Mr. Goodling. But that is what happened. And that money is 
already appropriated. So I hope you are making good use of these 
funds. 
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Mr. Neal. We thank you very much, and we are adding addi- 
tional security aides and additional training programs and many 
things to beef up the security in the DC public schools. We thank 
you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. I want to thank the panel. The bell has rung 
for a vote in the House. It is a good time to thank you. When we 
come back we will pick up the. second panel. 

You have been very, very helpful. Each and every one of you has 
been very, very helpful, to give us more insight on this. I think we 
will be in contact with you individually in the future. Thank you 
very much. We will recess for about 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Kildee. I appreciate the patience of our second panel. 

Our second panel will assist of Dr. R. Olomenji O'Connor, Devel- 
opment Manager, Stateway Gardens, Chicago Housing Authority, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Kevin P. Dwyer, Assistant Executive Director, 
National Association of School Psychologists, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land; and Dr. Duane Raber, Security and Attendance Officer, York 
City School District, York, Pennsylvania. If they will please come 
forward. 

STATEMENTS OF KEVIN P. DWYER, MA.N.C.S.P., ASSISTANT EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND; DUANE 
RABER, SECURITY AND ATTENDANCE OFFICER, YORK CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA; AND R, 
OLOMENJI O'CONNOR, DEVELOPMENT MANAGER, 
STATEWAY GARDENS, CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY, CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Dwyer. 

Mr. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to be 
here and to represent the 17,000 school psychologists that are in 
our association. There are about 24,000 school psychologists in the 
whole country. That is about 1.2 for every school district. 

I wanted to make a couple of comments about the first panel. I 
think that the point that Dr. Calvin made about time running out 
is a critical point. It is a really critical point. Time is running out. 
I really do feel that we need to look at the issues of violence as a 
battle, and as one that certainly needs more resources than we 
presently give it. 

Marian Wright Edelman has made it, her statement when she 
was talking about gun control, that we have a social and spiritual 
disintegration in American society. And it is epidemic. 

More children die from guns in the United States of America 
than all diseases — all diseases; and we spend 0.5 percent of the 
NIH research budget dealing with the issues of violence — a $10 bil- 
lion research budget, and only 0.5 percent on any of those issues. 
So I think we need to look at our priorities and look at them care- 
fully. 

I think that the Congress has begun to attack hopelessness in 
our society through Goals 2000, through family leave, through fam- 
ily preservation, through the Improving America's School Act, Title 
DC, of course, and also the resolution to increase the budget. And 
I certainly appreciate that, and all of us do in the community. 
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I think that the crime bill's prevention components are valuable. 
They are not enough. I hope that Congress can pass a health bill, 
which will address children and family needs for preventive care. 
And I hope we can really do a good job on welfare reform, because 
I think all these things together will represent an attack on this 
problem. 

My personal experience, I have been a school psychologist for 31 
years. I just retired in January and got this new position. And I 
have worked directly with kids, rather than— sometimes people 
think what school psychologists do — a lot of the times, in many 
places in the country, they are spending most of their time doing 
assessments for special education children. But in the last few 
years I have worked directly with children in two schools. During 
that time one of my students shot another one with a sawed-off 
shotgun. Another shot himself. I have had to try to buy guns from 
students in school. Not that they had them in school, but I knew 
they had them and they were going to kill themselves or others. 

I had an eighth grader report that his father took him to a store 
to buy his first handgun illegally. This happened in group therapy, 
he mentioned this. My interventions, of course, were those that 
would be expected. I informed the authorities, I informed the par- 
ents, I wrote letters to people, I got other agencies involved as 
much as I could, but the needs of these students have never been 
met. And many of these students are now in jail. 

One out of four of the teenage girls that I counseled have been 
sexually molested. One attempt occurred in school. At least 30 
threats of suicide were known to me among 1,200 students in one 
school in one year. In the 1992-1993 school year, I had to have 
three students taken to the hospital by the police because they 
threatened either to kill themselves or to kill someone else. 

When Ms. Nelson was talking about issues of violence and what 
maybe is the cause of it, I think that depression is an issue with 
some of our acting-out kids. I think that is one of the things that 
is totally overlooked a lot of times in our intervention programs. 

The African proverb has been stated, but I think sometimes we 
must also say, we must admit that it sometimes also takes a whole 
community to not serve children and to not assist children. I get 
a little laughter over here to the side. I think that is an issue we 
have to face. 

I will say this. The proverb needs to be changed a little bit. I al- 
ways like to make things a little more direct. It takes 20 years' of 
sustained effort from the whole community to raise a responsible 
child; it doesn't just take a couple of weeks or one demonstration 
project. 

Piecemeal programs don't work. We have a lot of them out there. 
We have a lot of demonstration programs. We have a lot of curric- 
ula. We have lots and lots of small programs, little programs here 
and there. They are good for what they do, but they do not attack 
this problem the way it should be attacked. 

Special education programs haven't worked for these children. 
Fifty percent of the children diagnosed as seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed in the Unitea States drop out. of school, and more than 50 
percent of those students within five years are arrested. More than 
50 percent are arrested within five years of leaving school. 
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When we look at what kind of services they get, they get the 
kind of services that some of the people on the panel were talking 
about in terms of dead-end alternative services. They get put into 
programs where they are housed and kept out of people's way, 
rather than getting the services they need. 

The research shows that only 15 percent of those children identi- 
fied as emotionally disturbed receive any form of psychological 
counseling. It is like not giving speech therapy to children who 
have speech problems. It doesnr make sense, yet that is what is 
happening in this country today. It is a national disgrace. 

Any effective program must be multidimensional, theory based, 
tested, and known to change behavior positively. It must improve 
skills, including academic skills. Successful programs involve whole 
systems. They require a community investment. They require pa- 
rental involvement. 

And when we talked about the programs even before, if the par- 
ents are involved in the program, the programs are more success- 
ful, period. There is no doubt about it. The research shows that 
very clearly. The effort must be sustained over time, over decades, 
and each plan must be individualized within local community cul- 
ture. In other words, as has been raised here again, it can't be that 
we direct a program from the national level. 

But what we should do is make certain that people in the com- 
munity are involved and that the program is designed with those 
people and for their own basic needs. The program must also be 
monitored and evaluated. Most of the programs that—even the pro- 
grams that are in my testimony and many other programs, and all 
of the programs that are in the document put out by the Centers 
for Disease Control, and most of the programs that are put in the 
document about the impact of community violence on African- 
American children and families are not evaluated. We don't know 
if they work. 

There are very few programs that have used a technique to see 
whether or not the program works, in other words, use measurable 
outcomes. I know "outcomes" is a bad word, but anyway, use meas- 
urable results. 

We do know what works, and that is important. I think that it 
isn't that we need to reinvent something. We know it works. We 
know that leadership, like the principal that was here, works. A 
principal who takes responsibility for the kind of leadership and 
management style that supports excellence, that acknowledges 
problems, and that measures and records results, and also reports 
violence, is going to be a principal who is going to reduce violence. 

School size, I am just going to say, smaller is safer; there is no 
doubt about it. The larger the school, the more easily people to get 
into difficulties; and the research also shows that. Extracurricular 
activities per 100 students is always higher in smaller schools than 
larger schools. 

School staff. Teachers. Teachers are very important, teachers are 
vital, but teachers must be supported. They cannot do the job 
alone. So teachers who are provided, the training and support to 
demonstrate the attributes necessary to reduce violence do have 
that success. They need it to be teachers who have drive for excel- 
lence; they need to have the ability to communicate a positive atti- 
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tude towards children and their families, they need to be consist- 
ent, they need to understand classroom behavior management tech- 
niques, they need to individualize instruction, they need to have an 
effective, culturally sensitive way of communicating with children, 
they need the ability to use school-based community resources and 
problem solving. 

In other words, as has been stated here this morning, it is not 
just in school services. It is also linking with community-based 
services, something we miserably deal with, by the way. They have 
to have the ability, again, to acknowledge problems, to measure 
and record, and to report progress in learning and also behavior. 

Schools need support. We heard a lot about social workers, psy- 
chologists, counselors. We have people on this panel, I mean, peo- 
ple sitting up there; I am sort of speaking to the choir in a lot of 
ways, because you recognize those needs. You recognize them in 
your reauthorization of the ESEA. But we need to make certain 
that those services are available to teachers, because if they are not 
available, we will not succeed. 

We need teams to make sure, these things have been researched 
and demonstrated to be effective, we need to be certain we have a 
team of people working together and continuing to monitor whether 
the job is being done. We can't just have one meeting, and then say 
everything is fine, and we are off. It has to be done on a consistent 
basis. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Dwyer, we have a vote on the final pas- 
sage of the intelligence bill. That should leave us uninterrupted for 
a while. It will take a while for the next vote to come up. So if you 
will excuse us, we will be right back and resume your testimony. 

Mr. Dwyer. Thank you. 

£Hgcgss«3 

Chairman Kildee. Before we start again, Mr. Dwyer, the book 
put out by your association is really an excellent piece of work. I 
may be sending it out to some schools who ask for a how-to on 
some of these things. You have done a very good job. 

Mr. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It came out of the printer 
on the 18th, so I had to do some real manipulating to get it here. 
We will have some more copies for the committee. I am sorry I 
have so few to hand out. ' 

This is a research journal, but what we have here is researched 
curricula, researched programs, and step-by-step how-tos that 
schools can use to be effective— again, if the resources are there. 

Chairman Kildee. It would be helpful for a school district. It was 
certainlv heipful for this committee. 

Mr. DWYER. Thank you I am going to kind of move along be- 
cause I know time is an issue. 

The programs that do work are programs that, for example, al- 
ternative programs that work, even in the State of Indiana, when 
I looked— I looked at 180 programs in the State of Indiana, and the 
programs that work there are— the 20 percent of alternative pro- 
grams and Saturday school programs and prevention programs are 
programs that have a psychological component to them. 

The other programs, we don't know if they work because we don't 
have measurable outcomes to see if they do, but as Dr. Calvin said 
before, you need to have a service program that is going to not only 
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deal with the issue of violence, but also deal with what is behind 
the violence with those young people and how to change that so 
they don't continue that kind of behavior. It is not an easy job. But 
those programs are much more successful than those that do not 
have services. 

I think the other thing is in terms of the curriculum, there are 
curricula that have been proven, and they, again, that alone cannot 
solve the problem; they must be integrated into a school-wide pro- 
gram. The program that not only deals with an effective curriculum 
to help youngsters learn how to deal with anger control, for exam- 
ple, and deal with impulsivity. 

Children today— not in school, but certainly on television— are 
taught to be impulsive. They are taught in — sometimes in their 
homes and sometimes in the community and certainly by television 
to respond to everything that comes along quickly and to respond 
without thinking. 

We need in our schools to teach children to think about their be- 
haviors, to think before they act. And those kinds of curricula are 
the most effective curricula. We know that. Integrated into a pro- 
gram where the bus drivers know about it, where the cafeteria 
workers know about it, when -'very single person and parent that 
is in that school is aware that this is the program that is going on 
to help their kids be successful learners. That kind of program 
works. 

What doesn't work is to just have a curriculum here, fifth grade 
curriculum on social skills that you don't do in sixth grade, but just 
leave it for one year; or to pull kids out of a program and just give 
them the curriculum. That doesn't work either. 

For kids who have more serious problems we need to use more 
serious interventions. We call these interventions primary for all 
kids, secondary for kids who have seriously amiss, and tertiary— 
I am sorry they use all these terms— but for youngsters that have 
already demonstrated serious violence and are already in alter- 
native programs. 

In those cases, the cases we are talking about, particularly with 
the tertiary ones, we are talking about kids known as being prob- 
lems at school but also as problems in the community. They are 
known to three or four different agencies in the community; and as 
Ms. Woolsey has clearly stated over and over again, we must make 
certain that those agencies are working together. 

We have some kids getting therapy from three different agencies 
for a problem and nobody is really working on the fact that they 
are still going home and punching out people in their own family. 
So, I mean, we need to make certain that the programs, that inter- 
agency programs are effective, and that they are truly 
interactional, the people are getting together and talking about the 
kids' needs, and not getting bogged down in bureaucratic stuff— I 
won't say the word that I am thinking of— and making certain the 
services the kids are getting are effective. 

The problem is, we don't need 14 more model programs or dem- 
onstration projects. We know what works. The question is, how do 
we make certain that those programs are in the 16,000 school sys- 
tems in the United States and are effectively being implemented in 
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those school systems? That is the bottom line here. That is what 
we really need to see happen. 

I want to talk about one specific program that is a program in 
Polk and Hillsborough Counties, Florida, and also Montgomery, 
Alabama. It is called Project Achieve. This is a program funded by 
special education money and State money from the State of Florida 
and some Chapter 1 money. It is not actually in the data, but 1 
know they are getting money from Chapter 1. This is a program 
that started as a school-wide Chapter 1 program. 

What this program has is, it fits all those criteria I talked about. 
It is research based, it has multiple components, it has significant 
parent involvement and parent education, it is a systemic program 
and integrated into the total school, including everybody. It has 
measured results, it is designed to provide primary, secondary pre- 
vention, and for those youngsters who have severe difficulties, ter- 
tiary prevention. It is a program that makes sure that students are 
maximally instructed. . . , 

You know, good instruction in reading, for example, is a violence 
preventer. We have talked about it. It does prevent violence. We 
can— there are studies that show that good instruction in reading 
in the primary grades can reduce the number of reading problems 
significantly, and you can have 92 to 94 percent of the kids reading 
at an appropriate level if the programs are correct, and that is 
something we need to do to make sure. 

And then we need to also make sure that programs are meas- 
ured, as I said. That is a critical element to this. 

The other things that this program has, it has the administrator 
support, it has the interagency involvement. The welfare depart- 
ment is involved; other parts of the community are involved in the 
program. And it also has the health department involved in the 
program. , . 

And it shows that it can be effective. The results are phenome- 
nal If you look— and I will just read some of the things to you: 86 

Eercent decrease in fighting, 72 percent decrease in disruptive be- 
avior, suspension rate decreased from 13 percent of the student 
population to 3 percent, referrals to special education decreased 71 
percent, placement in special education decreased 91 percent, grade 
retention decreased from 61 students a year to one student in two 
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This is the kind of program that works. And it is an elementary 
and middle school program. It has all the components to it— it is 
effective, it has the team and the school, it has the pupil services, 
it has the interagency involvement, it has the parent involve- 
ment—the critical elements that make a program work. 

It is now also in Montgomery, Alabama. And it has been used as 
a model in many other States in the United States, other pro- 
grams. , 

The violence prevention and the urban setting program, Milwau- 
kee Public Schools has done an excellent job in trying to deal with 
this issue. They have used some of the curricula that is mentioned 
in the book, which deals with self-instruction, perspective taking, 
cues to anger. Many of these kids don't know when they see some- 
body come up to them, they don't know if that other person is 
angry or confrontational or not. They don't have— if you wish, they 
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haven't even learned to look at people to see whether or not they 
have a friendly face. They always are externalizing that this is 

foing to be a confrontational battle. So, literally, teaching them to 
e able to observe those things is critical. 

So there is a lot that can be done. And basically we have a whole 
list of programs in here that are successful. The question is wheth- 
er or not we will disseminate these programs effectively. The ques- 
tion is whether or not we at the Federal level will take the leader- 
ship to model and make certain that every single bureaucratic 
block to interagency agreements and interagency funding and 
interagency services is removed. 

By the way, there was an excellent program called Safe in Michi- 
gan. It was cut out of the budget this year. Cut out. Excellent pro- 
gram. It will be a program that will be presented at the National 
Education Goals Panel Conference on Violence in October. I don't 
know how they , are going to present it when it has been cut. But 
that is something that needs to be looked at. 

Houston, Texas, has Scott Poland, who is one of the authors in 
this book from Houston, Texas, has developed some programs 
there. We have— I mean, there are programs in every State— Cali- 
fornia, certainly, Ventura County, has done some excellent v/ork in 
this area; and Michael Furlong at the University is an excellent 
person to be in touch with for effective programs in this area. 

There are primary prevention programs in New York. There are 
programs in New Jersey that deal with, again, early education and 
early preparation and learning to deal with impulses and emotions, 
which— Rutgers University— which are also good programs. But 
they are programs not universal through the whole schorl, with ev- 
erybody involved, with all teachers involved and all ieachers being 
instructed, and having the background and support of the pupil 
services team. 

So we know what to do. The question is, are we going to do it. 
That is the bottom line. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Dwyer. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Dwyer follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, the National Association of School 
Psychologists, representing over 17,000 school psychologists and related professionals, 
appreciates the opportunity to address you today on the issues of school safety and the 
epidemic of violence in schools. 

Marian Wright Edelman, in her testimony in March of this year before the U.S. Senate 
stated that 50,000 children have been killed by guns between 1979 and 1991, and that 5,356 
died in 1991 alone (America's Epidemic of Gun Violence, Senate Subcommittee on the 
Constitution, March 23, 1994). The Center for Disease Control estimates that there are five 
children wounded for every fatality which would mean 26,000 for 1991. The number of 
children exposed to lethal violence is probably tenfold. The National Crime Survey 
(Department of Justice, 1993) reported that 3 million crimes occur on or near schools every 
year. 21% of middle and high school students fear being attacked in school (Valle, 1992). Dr. 
Scott Poland, in his article in the School Psychology Review (July, 1994), has stated that there 
is research evidence that every child who does not receive some effective intervention after 
experiencing such a tragedy will have post-traumatic stress. Dr. Poland doesn't say that some 
will be traumatized, he says all will experience anxiety, flashbacks and other negative 
emotional symptoms. Fear reduces concentration and blocks learning. 

The National School Safety Center reported that school gun incidents have occurred in 
nearly every state. Data provided in the 1987 National Adolescent Student Health Survey 
reported that 270,000 students carried a handgun to school at least once. The Centers for 
Disease Control reported that one in twenty youth carried a gun, in the community, at least 
once in the past month. Among teenagers, non-firearm homicide rates have remained constant 
whereas the firearm homicide rate has increased 150%. 

Dr. Arnold P. Goldstein, PhD, of the Syracuse University's Center for Research on 
Aggression, testified before this Committee in 1992 indicating that school violence is but a 
reflection of societal violence and that there is increased social indifference to these patterns. 
Between 1953 and 1986 violent crime rose 600%. Although physical, sexual and psychological 
abuse statistics are less accurate for past decades, child abuse and domestic violence appears 
to have followed a similar pattern. Researchers believe there is a direct link between youth 
violence and the exposure to domestic violence and abuse (APA, 1993). 

Too frequently the victims of violence are children of color. Dr. Hope Hill of Howard 
University has strongly recommended that interventions be culturally positive and help foster 
a positive identity and resiliency in our youth. She sees violence as a major block in 
socialization, causing generalized emotional distress, depersonalization, and a diminished future 
orientation. Many male, African American adolescents in today's cities do not expect to be 
alive at 25, according to Dr. Hill. 

The media has played a less than helpful role in the progress of this epidemic of 
violence. Commercial, for profit, exploitation of base, thoughtless, impulsivity has been the 
norm for more than two decades. This exploitation should be seen as irresponsible and 
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unethical, if not illegal. Presently television and other media are, unknowingly, giving children 
training in and permission to be violent. The media appears to support society's progressive 
indifference to violence, be it the nightly news or the entertainment and talk shows which 
dramatize and glorify bizarre behavior, interpersonal and family strife and racial conflict. We 
must urge and lend our support and leadership to corporate and community leaders who urge 
the media to teach effective problem solving and alternatives to anti-social behavior and violent 
reactions to everyday frustrations. 

Marian Wright Edelman has frequently stated that today's weak social infrastructure is 
causing this epidemic. She noted, 14.6 million children and families in poverty, (child poverty 
once reduced to 12% in the early 1970's is now 20%) increased economic inequality, racial 
intolerance, pervasive drug and alcohol abuse, popularity of cultural violence, growing 
proportional numbers of teenage births and divorce, absentee parents, lack of education and 
jobs. This has led to an epidemic of hopelessness. Marian Wright Edelman calls this epidemic 
a "social and spiritual disintegration of American society." Education has the responsibility 
to provide the foundation for the preservation of the values and freedoms America stands for. 

I believe that this Congress has begun to attack that hopelessness through Goals 2000, 
Family Leave and the Family Preservation Act, Improving America's Schools Act, School-to- 
Work Legislation, and the Crime Bill's prevention components. I hope that the Congress cap. 
pass a health care bill that will address children and family needs for preventive care and that 
Welfare Reform will be soon to follow. Child mental health appropriations also need to be 
increased substantially. These are good investments. 



Violence is a Community Problem 

Guns and violence in the streets and domestic violence is far more likely than violence 
h schools. In fact, in many communities the schools and houses of worship are the safest 
places for children (Furlong, 1994). But they are only relatively safer. The University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research 1992 survey reported that 29% of 8th graders were 
threatened without a weapon and that 19% were threatened with a weapon during that school 
year. Another research team report that 75% of students report they were "bullied" one or 
more times in school (Batsche and Knoff, 1994). Fear can significantly reduce children's 
attention and learning if they do not feel safe in school or in their communities. 

Community neglect and over a decade of visionless underfunding has resulted in 
problems that will be difficult to solve. As the African proverb states - It takes a whole 
village to raise a child - it is also true that it takes a whole community to destroy a child. 
Schools have not caused the problem, nor can they solve the problem in isolation. We are all 
responsible for the hopelessness we have produced and the atmosphere of violence we have 
permitted to disease our communities We are all responsible to help end this epidemic which 
kills more children than all natural causes combined and fills the fields of our communities 
with emotional casualties. 
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Teenagers are impulsive and guns make impulsive teenagers killers. 

Working in the schools for over three decades I have seen the dramatic deterioration. 
During the last few.years I have worked with teenage students who have been directly involved 
in violence. One shot his friend with a sawed-off shotgun that they probably used for illegal 
activity. The friend died instantly. Another shot himself. Information was not adequately 
shared about his serious but non-symptomatic depression. I have tried to buy guns from 
students to prevent them from killing themselves or others. I worked with a student who was 
accused of, although not arrested for, engaging in a gun battle with another youth where 18 
shots were fired and, remarkably, no one was shot. They argued over a girl and the argument 
may have started in school. I had an 8th grader report in group therapy that his father had 
taken him to a place to illegally buy his first handgun. The complex supports needed for these 
students were never actualized. 



Abuse is common among our youth. 

During recent years one in four of the teenage girls I counseled had been sexually 
molested, some by relatives, one attempt occurred in school. Children are made to sleep in dog 
kennels when they disobey. Others are permitted to use alcohol and drugs at home. Others 
have had to rescue their drunken parent from a suicide attempt. In-school group counseling 
and additional agency supports have helped some of these youths overcome these obstacles, 
graduate, and move toward healthy interpersonal relationships. 



Suicide is an ever increasing cause of death. 

At least thirty threats of suicide were known to me among the 1200 students in one 
school. A suicide attempt with pills or a razor blade is frequently just that, an attempt. I have 
never known of an "attempt" with a gun. It is then a suicide. In 1992-3 I had to have three 
students taken to the hospital by the police because they reported lethal threats to their parents 
or themselves. It required a team effort of the school psychologist, nurse, the police and the 
local crisis center to secure a service plan for each of these youths. 



Outside threats to at-risk youth. 

In another school I worked in, an adult believed to be a pedophile was giving rides to 
a group of 8th grade students. These students were clearly "at-risk" for school failure. The 
suspected pedophile was being watched by the police. In this case a community intervention 
was generated. A group effort was mobilized coordinating community agencies including the 
police to deal with this problem. A full year of effort by a few dedicated professionals and 
parents was successful in curbing the influence of the potential pedophile but many of the 
youth remain on the margin. One year of a non-funded volunteer intervention was not enough. 
All of this in three years, in a high school and middle school, and in one of the more affluent 
suburbs of Washington DC where the population is predominantly white and from two-parent 
families. 

It takes twenty years of sustained effort from the whole community to raise a responsible 
child. 
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Piecemeal programs and projects do not work. 

Piecemeal, patchwork programs and projects will not succeed. Head Start has worked 
and shown measurable long-term positive results. However, like many partial solutions Head 
Start graduates have killed their peers from the same programs. The effective collaborative, 
family centered, developmental^ appropriate programs did not continue into elementary and 
middle school. The real decrease in supports, the fragmented services and the negative factors 
outweighed the schools efforts. Some schools begin to see the angry, frustrated child as bad, 
incorrigible or disturbed. The hopelessness begins. Some begin to believe that the family 
doesn't care or that it is dysfunctional. Paper programs and burdened bureaucrats all too 
frequently push these children out of school sending them from agency to agency or to special 
education. Not having good answers they put these children and their families through the 
ringer of identifying the problem, labeling the family and giving them a droplet of service 
when they need a bucket of help. Special education has also shortchanged these children and 
their families. 

Special education programs for this population of children frequently fail to live up to o- r 
expectations. Students called hehavioraUy or emotionally disturbed find themselves befog 
warehoused in programs which do not address their needs. The result is a drop-out rate 
above 50V. and an arrest rate of greater than 50V. within five years of exiting school 
(USDOE, 1992); The data show that fewer than 15V. of these children, identified as 
emotionally disabled received any form of psychological counseling as part their 
program and that those who did fared better both in graduation rate and in avoiding 
arrest. We know what works for these youth hut we have been consistently denying these 
services to these children. It is a national disgrace and a costly failure. / 



What Works 



Any effective intervention must be multi-dimensional, theory based, tested and known 
to change positively behavior and improve skills, including academic skills. Successful 
programs involve whole systems and require community investment and. parent involvement. 
Interagency coordination is critical. The effort must be sustained over decades and each plan 
must be individualized to the local community culture. Programs must be monitored and 
evaluated. "Feel good" results where participants say the program made them more sensitive 
are not enough. There must be a measurable decrease in the numbirs of violent acts and an 
increase in the academic success of the students. 

School Variables known to Reduce Violence 

Leadership: The school-based administrator who p'ovides a firm, fair consistent 
leadership style can reduce violence. An administrator who governs, who uses a consistent 
management style, who supports excellence, who acknowledges problems and who measures, 
records and reports results is a violence preventer. 
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School Size: Smaller is Safer. Large, crowded schools are more likely to be 
impersonal, non-participating environments. In small schools teachers know students and the 
students know each other: There is greater participation in extracurricular activities (per 100 
students) in small high schools. There is also a greater chance that "outsiders" will be 
recognized as such. 



School SUIT: Teachers and school staff who are provided the training and support to 
demonstrate the following attributes have been shown to help reduce school violence: a drive 
for excellence in their expectations for all students. Ability to communicate a positive attitude 
toward learning and toward children and their families. Able to use consistent 
classroom/school behavior management techniques, individualized instruction and effective, 
culturally sensitive, communication. Ability to seek and use school-based and community 
resources in problem solving. Ability to understand, involve, share and communicate with 
parents, and engage parents in their child's learning. Knowledge of and participation in 
developing students rights and responsibilities handbook. Knowledge of and ability to support 
social skill development, self esteem building, conflict resolution and prevention techniques and 
procedures. Ability to take responsibility in a crisis as a team member in a school wide crisis 
plan. Ability to acknowledge problems and to measure, record and report student progress in 
learning and behavior. 

School Supports: Students who are aggressive frequently have other significant 
problems including academic problems and poor interpersonal skills. They fall classes and are 
often retained. They are frequently exposed to harsh punishment and or extremely inconsistent 
discipline at home. They tend to project blame and lack trust in adults. They perceive hostile 
motives to benign intentions. They tend to see aggression as having a positive outcome ana 
see others as more aggressive than they are (Larson, 1994). Schools adequately staffed with 
pupil cervices teams of school psychologists, counselors, nurses and social workers are able 
to work cooperatively with school staff, families and agencies to address the complex needs 
of students with aggressive tendencies. 

Successful school programs take these factors into consideration and provide the 
resources to assist these children in being successful in school. This requires a recognition of 
the complex of problems and the need to design and implement a measurable plan to rectify 
these problems. Services are best started early, even preschool. Programs which provide 
developmentally appropriate intellectual stimulation, that also deal with social and emotional 
needs and teach effective ways to make choices and decisions are effective. They are most 
effective when they go beyond school and are transferred into the home and the community. 
Here is a place where the media could help by presenting models of what is being taught in 
school and at home. 

School-wide problem solving teams: Schools which have effective problem solving 
and assistance teams are best able to provide the support and guidance that teachers and parents 
need to assure a positive school-community environment. Programs cannot just focus on 
violence and discipline. They must be designed to assure the social-emotional well-being of 
all children. Developing and maintaining a positive school atmosphere and preparing children 
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and adolescents to use non-violent means to problem solve must be a school goal. Today 
schools must take the responsibility, in cooperation with families and the community, for 
teaching children social competence skills. This is a process that requires instruction and 
practice in school and at home. It can become the first line of long term prevention when it 
is initiated in the primary grades and reinforced at those times of transition when children 
move through school into adolescence and adulthood. 

Prevention Plans: Primary Prevention is imperative if we are ever to break the cycle 
which is presently destroying too many lives within our communities. However there is 
research that shows that we cannot reach all of the impulsive, angry, disenfranchised children 
with these supports. Secondary Prevention is designed to help the so called "high-risk" 
children who appear to have a high chance of becoming aggressive. They need more specific, 
comprehensive and intensive services to reduce the chances of their becoming violent. These 
children need programs that will change the factors which are pushing them toward violence. 
Families can be assisted in learning more effective home and behavior management skills. 
Such programs have been shown to be effective in changing patterns of past failures. Youthful 
offenders who go untreated are highly likely to re-offend when compared to youth who are 
treated comprehensively, with academic support, psychological and family counseling support 
and activity/peer support. 

Alternatives to Expulsion: Alternative Schools and other programs designed to reduce 
expulsions and court referrals are a national trend which may have long-term positive results 
if properly research-based. In looking at the state of Indiana's extensive system of programs 
for disruptive students (Resource Guide of Programs for Disruptive Students, 1992) it was 
evident that the state was placing considerable effort toward providing Tertiary Prevention - 
to prevent aggressive students from becoming more aggressive and to reverse the trend. The 
report lists over 180 programs across the state, in each county. The programs are quiie varied 
but include alternative schools which provide instruction and teacher and para-professional 
support, in-school suspension and Saturday school programs. 20%, of the programs reported 
providing other services such as counseling, psychological or social work services, interagency 
collaboration or parental support or involvement. Research would suggest that these programs 
would have the most positive results, but none of the programs presented evaluation data. 

The American Psychological Association's Commission on Violence and Youth reported 
that for youth who are already demonstrating aggressive and violent behavior a comprehensive 
treatment program is critical. It, they state, must involve school, parents, teachers, peers, and 
community, and it must focus upon supporting the youth in the family structure. When a 
comprehensive plan is carried out behavior can be improved. 

Funding: Demonstration projects are funded and evaluated by a variety of agencies. 
The present administration has begun an effort to carry out interagency agreements in sharing 
information and funds to carry out such projects. For example, Thomas Hehir of the 
Department of Education's Office of Special Education Programs is working with Gary 
DeCarolis of Child and Adolescent & Family Branch of Mental Health in Public Health and 
Douglas Dodge in the Justice Department's Office of Juvenile Justice to pool funds for those 
for whom we have failed to remediate and help. 
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Yet there are some striking weaknesses in these needed interagency links between good 
ideas and application, between research, demonstrations and general practices. We must make 
every effort to support interagency planning and funding to increase efficiency and improve 
practices. The federal government and Congress nied to model this system for the states to 
copy. ' We should not place any unnecessary impediments to such funding provided the 
services are reaching the right people and their rights to services are protected. 

Some weaknesses remain. Violence is not seen as a health issue or an education issue 
when it comes to research. It is shocking to realize that violence is the primary cause of death 
for the general adolescent population when compared to all natural causes, yet the National 
Institutes of Health spends only .5% of its 10 billion dollar research budget on violence related 
research. 



How should public policy be framed to deal with school violence: 

1. Recognize that the problem is not just an education issue but a community issue as 
well. Acknowledge education's responsibility to teach effective problem solving and 
alternatives to violence. Schools must also maintain safe inviting environments for social 
and academic learning. 

2. Support policies that encourage interagency coordination and cooperation in all aspects 
of service and funding. Provide technical assistance to the states to break down the 
bureaucratic barrier* which prevent coordination. 

3. Develop national strategic plans for legislation which place a greater emphasis upon 
system-wide intervention models rather than piece-meal projects with short lives and 
limited scspe. These plans will require greater communication between Congressional 
Committees and increased coordination between health, human services and education 
initiatives. 

4. Support prevention at all levels. Early intervention programs and programs that 
address domestic violence through parent education and support will change the cycle of 
violence. Primary prevention, teaching children to control their impulses and use 
effective problem solving will change the next generation. Secondary prevention 
programs directed at those who have began to show aggressive trends will reduce those 
trends. Tertiary prevention will control those who are already seriously involved in 
violence to prevent them from increasing their violence and improve their chances of 
avoiding violence in the future. Doing one without the other would require the "writing 
off' some segment of the youth population. 

5. Use resources. Effective programs will require long-term commitments and 
evaluation. Quick, cheap, simple solutions will not work. If such solutions were possible 
they would be in every school and we would have no problems. Uniforms, peer 
mediation, social skill training and even metal detectors and alternative programs have, 
when implemented in isolation, all shown less than consistent results. Solutions require 
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comprehensive, long-term commitments on the part of all stakeholders and they must 
involve families and build protective support systems. Interventions must be evaluated. 
Goals 2000 implies that the nation will evaluate the progress made on "safe schools." It 
is important that we evaluate each intervention and determine if it has lasting and general 
impacts upon safety, responsibility and social competence. Effectiveness requires genuine 
evaluation. 

6. Require the involvement of parents and the whole community in planning. "Tough 
problems demand smart solutions." says Ronald D. Stephens (1994). Those solutions 
must be developed by broad based comprehensive planning teams that have clout - 
include the leadership of the schools, police, juvenile justice, parents, students, and 
persons who work directly with students. The culture, values, and beliefs of the 
community must be addressed and utilized in the solutions. Parents and students must 
be involved in any community rulemaking and codes of conduct Parents are best 
represented when they are a majority of the planning team. Schools and professionals 
are best represented when there are top managers and actual practitioners, like teachers 
and school psychologists, are involved in the planning. 

7. Support the implementation of programs that work. We know what works. We must 
move beyond the "demonstration" stage to the generalized stage of implementation. Here 
is where clear leadership is required to provide the supportive training and technical 
assistance to states and localities to develop lasting effective programs that serve most 
students in need and break the cycle of violence. We need to use the researched examples 
of effective programs and modify them to fit community needs determined by those 
communities. We need to make sure that people continue to evaluate their programs and, 
build on what is successful and fix what doesn't work. 

8. Discourage the tolerance for violence in all social interaction, and in institutions such 
as the media. Discourage inter-racial strife and bigotry. Encourage cooperative solutions. 
Abolish corporal punishment in the schools and child care facilities. Encourage and 
support programs that will produce a positive school and community environment, 
programs that encourage hope. 
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Examples of effective programs 

Examples of effectfve programs have been gathered hy the National Association 
or School Psychologists. Each program is identified hy name and location. The programs 
are thea described by: 

- personnel involved - identified hy title 

- the target population served - grade levels and at-risk variables 

- funding sources - local, state, federal 

- program description 

- evaluation data/ description* • 

- project contact person 

(* Some do not have the hard data we would prefer but we required that all have some 
evaluation component.) 

A model of models is Project Achieve in Hillsborough County Florida designed in 
conjunction with the University of South Florida. This program is research hased, has 
multiple components, has significant parent involvement, is systemic atui integrated into 
the total school, including huilding services and bus drivers. It has measured results. It 
is designed to provide primary and secondary prevention and comprehensive services for 
youth with difficult problems. The program makes sure that students are maximally 
instructed within an inclusive school community. There is an effective problem solving 
team and the teaching staff are supported with adequate pupil services to provide direct 
services and consultation. There is administrative support and adequate time and 
resources are made available to assist teachers, other staff and parents. The fact that it 
is in 18 schools shows that it can be replicated in a variety of communities. The program 
works and it is not expensive. The researchers estimate that it costs about $38 per child, 
there is sots: evidence that it saves money hy reducing the number of retentions and 
referrals to special education. More importantly it saves precious lives and learning 
potential. . s 
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Appendix 1: 
Effective programs 

Project ACHIEVE 



SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Over 18 schools in Polk and Hillsborough County Schools, Florida and Montgomery, Alabama 
PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

Regular and Special Education Teachers, Paraprofessionals, School Psychologists, School 
Counselors, Administrators, Parent Representatives, and Community Agencies. 

TARGET POPULATION: 

Academically and socially at-risk, and underachieving students. 
FUNDING SOURCE: 

External grant support from the US Department of Education's Office of Special Education 
Programs and the Florida Department of Education's Office of Interagency and Related 
Services. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This model project integrates, in an innovative way, school-home-and-community resources in 
a unified approach that addresses the behavioral and social needs of at-risk students, their 
families, and the teachers (and other educational staff) who interact with them. It is a building- 
wide in-service training and implementation process that encourages collaboration, consistency, 
and multidisciplinary sensitivity and understanding. 

Project ACHIEVE has six primary goals: 

1. Enhance problem-solving skills of teachers. 

2. Improve classroom management skills of teachers and classroom behavior of at-risk 
students. 

3. Improve school's comprehensive services so that students with below-average academic 
performance can be served, as much as possible, in the regular classroom setting. 

4. Increase the academic and social progress of students through enhanced parent involvement. 

5. Validate Project ACHIEVE and develop a demonstration training site in its expansion. 

6. Create a school climate in which every teacher and staff member believes that everyone is 
responsible for every student in the building. 

These goals are addressed by seven interdependent program components: 

1 . The Strategic Planning and Organizational Analysis and Development Component. 

2. The Referral Question Consultation Process (RQC) Component. 

3. The Effective /Classroom Teacher/Strff Development Component. 

4. The Social Skills, Drug-Refusal, and Behavioral Interventions Component. 

5. The Instructional Consultation and Curriculum-Based Assessment Component. 

6. The Parent Training, tutoring, and Support Component. 

7. The Research and Accountability Component. 
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EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 
Specific results from one school in Florida: 

* Discipline referrals for disobedient behavior decreased by 86%. fighting by 72%, and 
disruptive behavior by 88%. 

* Suspension rate decreased from 13% of the student population to 3%. 

* Referrals to special education testing decreased 71% while consultations for implementation 
of effective academic and behavior interventions increased. 

* Placements in special education classroom decreased by 91%, and assessment process 
became more cost- and time-efficient. 

* Grade retention of students decreased an average of 61 students per year, during two years 
before Project ACHIEVE to 1 during two years after Project ACHIEVE. 

There have been similar results at the other schools. 



CONTRIBUTOR: 

Drs. Howard M. Knoff and George M. Batsche 

FAO 100U, Room 268 

Department of Psychological Foundations 

University of South Florida 

Tampa, FL 33620 
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Solving Conflict: A Building-Wide Solution 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

St Bernard-Elmwood Place City Schools 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

All building personnel, including certified and non-certified staff members. 

TARGET POPULATION: 

Students K - 5, teachers, and building staff. 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
Local school district 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The program was initiated in response to a needs assessment indicating pro-social. skills to be 
a prioritized- goal district-wide at the elementary level. Implementation teams were developed 
in the two elementary school buildings to tailor the program to individual school needs. Their 
basis task was to develop a social skills program that totally immersed the school environment 
in use of the basic problem solving sequence. Initially, school psychology staff members and 
other members of the implementation team modified training techniques for each classroom 
teacher. The goal was to use these skills in the school environment wherever conflict situations 
occurred: on the playground, in the cafeteria, etc. Positive consequences for displaying use 
of the skills would be provided in the classrooms and from the building principals. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* Decrease the number of suspensions, detentions, and referrals to the office and increase the 
pro-social skills of students. 

♦ Pre- and post-test surveys will be included on students identified from historical data who 
had highest numbers of office referrals to measure changes in their pro-social behaviors. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Hamilton County Office of Education and Ohio School Psychologists Association 
Pupil Services and Collaborative Programs in Ohio's Schools 
Ohio Pupil Services Organization - 1992 
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Crisis Team 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
Whitehall City Schools 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

School counselor, administrator, school psychologists, teacher, priest, parent, school board 
member, minister, local counseling agency representative, career center representative, and 
elementary school representative. 

TARGET POPULATION: 

Entire school community, students K • 12 and adults as they deal with the death or suicide of 
a student or school staff member. 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

School district pays postage and duplicating costs. The program personnel involved are 
volunteers. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Orientation at the beginning of the school year for all team members covering procedures, 
telephone tree, and communication skills to deal with crisis and loss. Staff receives training 
regarding suicide signs and symptoms. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

• Improved coordination and effectiveness of crisis services. 

• All staff will learn signs and symptoms of pupils at risk of suicide. 

• Students will be able to recognize symptoms of suicidal students, family members, and 
friends. 

• Grief groups, bereavement groups, speakers, individual and group counseling, and referrals 
will be made available. 

• Students and staff will be able to list resources available, if a potential suicidal individual 
is know to them. 

• Students and staff will know who team members are and how to enlist their help to assist 
in time for self and others. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Ohio School Counselor Association 

Pupil Services and Collaborative Programs in Ohio's Schools 
Ohio Pupil Services Organization - 1992 
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Bully Proofing Your School: A Comprehensive Approach for Elementary Schools 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Cherry Creek School District, Englewood, Colorado 
PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

Teachers, school psychologist, school counselor, school social worker, parents, bullies, and 



TARGET POPULATION: 

All students, bullies and their victims 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

No special funding source mentioned 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This is not a set curriculum, but their is an easy to follow manual with reproducible materials 
and specific guidelines. The program has a focus on fear reduction based on the cultured 
values and needs of the community. The program focuses on taking the power away from the 
bullies. It acknowledges each staff members personal style as crucial in formulating a team 
ethic towards achieving towards ?-hieving the same goal. There are five components: 
1. staff training, 2. student instruction, 3. support of the victims, 4. intervention with bullies, 
and 5. working with parents. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION 

A Bully Survey indicates positive outcomes with students, teachers, and parents. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
William W. Porter, Ph.D. 
Bully Project Author 

Coordinator of Pupil Services, Cherry Creek School District 
303-773 1 184 
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Crisis Response Team 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
Grand Island, Nebraska 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

IS total were selected for the team: 2 school psychologists, guidance counselors, school nurses, 
teachers and other specialists. 

TARGET POPULATION: 
Whole school population 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

No special funding, the Crisis Team seems to be added to the job responsibilities of those 
selected for the team. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

First the team defined what a crisis might be, ie. sudden death of student or teacher, or a 
natural disaster. The team was divided in two so that one team was on call at all times. They 
outlined the response: who and how staff would be notified, who would deal with the media, 
what the building level staffs responsibility was, and who would see tj daily routine activities. 
In the event of a crisis the team would meet with building staff as soon as possible to let them 
know what to expect from the students and how to respond. Following the initial training the 
team met to formalize plans and receive more training. They developed handouts for faculty 
and parents and a manual for the team outlining the procedures, guidelines, and intervention 
techniques. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

When a student died in a car accident over the veekend, they were prepared. The staff had 
all been informed before school Monday morning, by the calling tree. They had a faculty 
meeting before classes began that morning. The crisis team had met with the principal and 
counselor Sunday to plan. On Monday they had a prepared announcement for the teachers to 
read to the students, and gave the teachers a handout on what they might expect. They sent 
home a parent letter. One of the members of the crisis team went to the child's home room 
class to offer extra assistance. Two team members stayed at the school for the morning. A 
meeting after school was held to with staff to see what still needed to be done. Some team 
members were back on Wednesday, the day of the funeral for extra support. The principal, 
staff and patrons of the school were appreciative of the Crisis Response Team's support. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

At Neuhaus, Newspaper article 

School Psychologist, Grand Island, Nebraska Public Schools 

Director, Crisis Response Team 

308-385-5995 
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Implementing Conflict Resolution Training in an Urban Elementary School 

SCHOOL DISTRICT: 

Frederick D. Wish Elementary School, Hartford, Connecticut 
PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

School Psychologists, Two School Psychologist Interns 
TARGET POPULATION: 

At-risk students, 3rd and 4th grades expanding to include 2nd and 5th grades 
FUNDING SOURCE: 

Grant from Southern Connecticut State University 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This is an 8-step curriculum based in social learning theory, teaching students non-aggressive 
ways of conflict resolution, in the following major skill areas: communication skills, problem 
solving skills, anger control, expression of feelings, and assertiveness training. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 
From a pre- and post-questionaire: 

* ability to resolve problems without fighting 

* think before doing 

* have a choice 

* teachers report less fighting 

* most at-risk became role models for others 

* 4th graders started doing peer mediation on their own, this will now be added as part of the 
program for 4th and 5th gtaie students. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Dr. Cynthia Waltman Greenwood 

Southern Connecticut State University 

203-392-5910 
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Crisis Intervention Planning Committee 



"Crisis Preparedness: Strategies for the Development of a Crisis Intervention Policy 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Lodi Unified School District, Lodi, CA 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

School psychologists, other support staff, and administrators 

TARGET POPULATION: 
Whole school 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

No special source mentioned, although it is suggested that funds be requested from the district. 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

A crisis intervention policy provides provisions for effective and efficient services to students 
and teachers following a traumatic event. How Lodi did this: 

1. Team building: Establish a Crisis Intervention Planning Committee, decide what training 
is needed, and provide this training. 

2. Prepare a Crisis Intervention Policy by defining a crisis situation and ways to assist students 
through counseling and crisis management. The School Psychologist plays a critical role in 
any crisis intervention. 

3. Maintain District' Level Administrative Support: Get support of the superintendent, ask for 
financial backing. 

4. Obtain support of School Principals: allow principal to review and comment of the policy 
and procedure before they are adopted. ♦ 

5. Obtain the Support of the School Board: include district level administrators in this. 

6. Adopt a School Board Policy: the policy states administrative response to crisis situations, 
policy should include an annual meting to review guidelines, copy of crisis preparedness 
check list on file at Superintendent's office, what to do when crisis situation has stabilized, 
how to notify the Superintendents office about a crisis, and how to request additional help. 

7. Implementation: Lodi's crisis intervention plan includes the school board policy, a District 
Crisis Intervention Team, individual school site crisis intervention teams, and Administrative 
Guidelines for Crisis Intervention. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 
Team has been used effectively on a few occasions. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
Article in Communique 
by Stephen E. Brock 
School Psychologist 

Lodi Unified School District, California. 
209-331-7076 
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Crisis Intervention Team 

"Crisis Intervention: Responding and Developing Crisis Intervention Teams" 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
New Rochelle. NY 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

12 members of Pupil Personnel Services Staff 

TARGET POPULATION: 

School population after a crisis situation 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

The team members were volunteering the extra time. 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Training program for the team members included: an overview of crisis intervention, 
discussion of crisis experiences, crisis team building, a developmental understanding of death 
and loss, normal and abnormal stages of the grieving process, cultural sensitivity to loss, 
suicide, critical incidence procedures, child sexual abuse, crisis intervention as a consultative 
process, legal aspects of crisis intervention, and working with the media during a crisis. 

Specific things the team does: prepare school to handle aftermath of a crisis, empower staff, 
provide service to students, faculty, and families, identify student at risk, conduct parent 
workshops, conduct counseling sessions for students and staff, and making appropriate referrals 
beyond the level that the school can provide. After the team leaves the site, they are still 
available for consultation. 

" EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 
The team has been called in for seven deaths of students, when a child was attacked by a pit 
bull in front of classmates, and when a teacher was robbed and slashed in the school lavatory. 
These examples prove the need for these types of team approaches to be prepared for a crisis. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
Article in Communique 
by Jack Kamins 
School Psychologist 
New Rochelle, NY 
914-576-4274 
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Violence Prevention in an Urban Setting 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
Milwaukee Public Schools, WI 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

First two years: School psychologists 

Next two years: school psychologists, teachers, police, and others 

Now: The School Psychological Services in Milwaukee Public Schools created a Violence 
Prevention staff made up of 2 school psychologists and 2 human relations specialists 

TARGET POPULATION: 

Started with at-risk students, now targeting all elementary school students 
FUNDING SOURCE: 

Milwaukee Board of School Directors, Office of School Psychological Services 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Initial thrust of program was the direct service delivery to a group of students, using videos 
and behavioral rehearsal of conflict situations, conducted by the school psychologist. In the 
next two years the program added a classroom curriculum component, with the school 
psychologist providing the training for the teachers. They also began Students Against 
Violence clubs and a system-wide violence prevention day at all schools, using several 
community organizations. 
Now: 

1. Train all school staff in techniques of non-violent crisis intervention. 

2. Classroom violence prevention curriculum: The Second Step curriculum is used. This is 
program focuses on empathy, impulse control, and anger management. School psychology, 
guidance, regular education, human relations, and health education worked together to integrate 
this curriculum. The Violence Prevention staff trains the teachers in the way to teach this 
curriculum. This staff member than stays with the school for any assistance needed. 

3. Implementation of a peer mediation program for students to begin to solve the problems 
amongst themselves. 

4. A video tape developed by the Office of School Psychological Services teaches parents 
about nonviolent ways of parenting children. The parents performing the role plays are parents 
from the community. These sessions are led by the Violence Prevention staff member assigned 
to the school or by the building school psychologist. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* The most effective program was the structured classroom program and curriculum. 

* The Curriculum: Teachers integrated it into the teaching of other subject matter. 

* Students use it on their own. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Article in Communique, by Audrey L. Potter, Coordinator of School Psychological Services, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, (w) 414-475-8162 
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Project SMART (Student Mediation and Resolution Teams) 

"Peer Mediation: Creating Opportunities for Conflict Resolution" 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Implemented at an urban Rhode Island junior high school 
PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

Committee: school administrators, guidance staff, a teacher representative 

TARGET POPULATION: 
whole student population 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

Carlisle Services, a private social service foundation 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

Project SMART is a joint venture of the Rhode Island Youth Guidance Center and the Ocean 
State Center for Law and Citizen Education at the University of Rhode Island. It has three 
objectives; 

1. decrease student aggression and discipline problems 

2. create a positive school culture with students taking responsibility 

3. make school a safe and supportive environment 

The program was introduced by posters and then an assemble run by the student mediators 
from the high school program. Adults are available in case problems arise, but it is a program 
of students helping students. Some of the student mediators were ESL students. The 
mediators facilitate a solution to the dispute between two students. 

The author believes that this program provides a combination of school and community 
psychology. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* the ESL students had a positive impact on the program 

* trained mediators felt teachers were more supportive and were likely to prefer collaboration 
and reject aggressiveness and submissiveness as a method of conflict resolution. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Article in Communique 

by Steven Colucci, PhD 

Rhode Island Youth Guidance Center 

401-861-1614 
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Conflict Manager's Program 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

The New Stanley Elementary School, Kansas City School District, Kansas 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

school psychologist and mental health team, 

TARGET POPULATION: 
All students in school 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

grant to implement a variety of innovative programs 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Conflict Manager Program was organized through the Mental Health Team to deal with 
behavioral concerns. The staff members serve as sponsors. There are four student conflict 
managers who aid in peaceful resolution of conflicts. They are facilitators; they help the 
students find their own resolutions. They can offer assistance if they see a conflict or conflicts 
are referred to them by the principal, teachers, support staff, or students. They meet as a group 
twice a week and have training sessions at the beginning of each semester. 

The Conflict Management Problem Solving process: 

1. Introduction and move to different area to talk. 

2. Four rules to follow: do not interrupt, no name calling or put downs, be as honest as you 
can, agree to solve the problem. 

3. Conflict manager decides who will talk first. 

4. Ask person #1 what happened a..d restate. Ask person # 1 how he/she feels and why. 

5. Same as 4 for person #2. 

6. Ask #1 what he/she can do to resolve part of the problem. 

7. Agreement from #2 and repeat with #2. 

8. What could they each do to avoid dispute in the future? 

9. Ask if problem is solved. 

10. Ask both to tell friends the problem has been solved. 

11. Congratulate students for their hard work. 

12. Fill out Conflict Manager Report Form. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* increased problem solving skills 

* increased self esteem 

* less discipline problems 

* parents happy with program 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Susan R. Wormian, EdS, School Psychologist, Kansas City, Kansas 
(w) 913-551-3700 
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Planning for Safe, Secure, Peaceful Schools 

This is a program for how a school can create a safe climate 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
Ventura County Schools, CA 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 
Entire staff, students, parents 

TARGET POPULATION: 
Whole school 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
Not listed 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This program is based on collaboration: every member of the school staff is responsible for 
providing a safe environment for the students. They should also collaborate with other public 
and private agencies when necessary. Safety is not just a crime issue. They believe that 
schools should teach non-violent conflict resolution methods. But this alone is not enough, the 
school must adopt a comprehensive safe school plan. This plan should be developed by the 
whole staff with input from the students and parents in order to tailor it to the needs of your 
school. You can use existing records, questionnaires, observation, interviews, and group 
meetings to determine what issues the safety plan should address. They also provide 
information for the "Prevention of Theft and Vandalism" in coordination with the Ventura 
County Sheriffs Department. This packet includes sample questionnaires and forms to create 
a vision of the school, a time line for implementation, and an evaluation of the plan. The 
Ventura County Superintendent of Schools and the University of California at Santa Barbara 
provides training in this program. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

• improves schools 

• helps meet basic human need to feel safe 

• strengthens purpose and focus 

• prevents crime 

• promotes self discipline 

• increases attendance 

• improves morale 

• increases teamwork and shared responsibility 

• builds pride in school 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Charles Weis, PhD, Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 

Jules Zimmer, PhD, Dean, Graduate School of Education UCSB 

Richard L. Morrison, EdD, Pupil and Administrative Services (805)-652-7337 

Michael J. Furlong, PhD Graduate School of Education (805)-893-3338 
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Parallel Systems: A Process Approach to Organizational Change and Violence Prevention 

A four year Temple University-Trenton Discipline Project 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
Trenton, New Jersey 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

School psychologists were initial consultants, various programs also involve: parents, police, 
human services, the courts, and other groups 

TARGET POPULATION: • 
At-risk children and youth 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This is a wrap-around service delivery for primary, secondary, and tertiary prevention programs 
and treatment. The model is based on Parallel Systems Theory. Self-selected staff, initially 
school psychologists, are selected as turnkey trainers and they provided consultation skills, 
didactic training, and material resources through the university based grantee. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* Results have been compiled and will be available soon related to gun use, substance abuse, 
and violence de-escalation techniques. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
Irwin A. Hyman 

National Center for the Study of Corporal Punishment and Alternatives 

255 RHA 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 

215-204-6028(6091) 
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Appendix 2: 



Curriculums that could be 
effectively integrated 
in school programs 

School Suicide Prevention Program 

This is a curriculum 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 
California 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 
Teachers, counselors 

TARGET POPULATION: 
all students in the school 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
not mentioned 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The state of California established a three-year project to develop a youth suicide prevention 
school program to achieve any of the following: 

1. encourage decision making and promote ethical development 

2. increase student awareness of the relationship between drug and alcohol use and youth 
suicide 

3. teach students to recognize signs of suicidal tendencies and other facts about teen suicide 

4. inform pupils students about community youth suicide prevention services 

5. enhance relationships among teachers, counselors, and students 

6. coordinate cooperative efforts between the school personnel and community youth suicide 
prevention program personnel 

1984-5 the project developed three curriculum components: 

1. a "Teacher's Guide" -- This is a curriculum consisting of five lessons, with special 
concerns in teaching about suicide, background information about suicide, an overview of the 
curriculum, and teaching resources. 

2. a "Parent Meeting Discussion Guide" -- this includes preparing for the meeting, an agenda, 
a leader's outline, and lecture material. 

3. a brochure entitled "Teenage Suicide: What a Parent Needs to Know" ~ info about the rise 
in teenage suicide, teenage depression, high-risk adolescents, danger signs, and what they can 
do to help. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* 96% of students in first year of program thought it would be helpful in preventing suicide. 
CONTRIBUTOR: 

School-based A ff ective and Social Interventions, by Sandoval, Davis, and Wilson, 1987. 
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The Social Competence Program for Young Adolescents 

Curriculum for self-control 

SCHOOL DISTRICT: 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Curriculum has been sold in 35 different states. 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

Whole staff of school can be trained. 

TARGET POPULATION: 

Preadolescents between 10-12 years in middle school grades 5-8, being expanded to include 
K-12. 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This is a school-based program involving young adolescents, who were given intensive 
instruction in social problem-solving skills while addressing other important issues like human 
growth and development, AIDS, adolescent pregnancy, sexual activity, and substance abuse. 
The core is a 27-lesson module teaching social problem-solving skills, followed by two 
9-lesson modules teaching thv ■students how to apply these skills to the prevention of substance 
abuse and high risk sexual c.;havior. Teachers are trained before starting the program and 
given on-site coaching. School Psychologists can co-teach and be a resource for the teacher. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* Enhances adolescents' problem solving skills, social relations with peers, and behavioral 
adjustment. 

* Students, teachers, and parents are supportive of the 
program. 

* Teachers reported their students felt better about themselves, recognized the negative effects 
of drugs and tried to avoid drugs, recognized the risky sexual behaviors and how to avoid such 
risks. 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
Roger P. Weissberg, PhD 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
(312)-413-1012 
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Peacefully Resolving Our Unsettled Differences (PROUD) 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Developed by Dade County Public Schools, Florida 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 
staff, students, parents 

TARGET POPULATION: 
whole students body 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
not mentioned 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
The program includes the following resources: 
Peacemaking Skills for Little Kids - Pre-school - Grade 2 
Creative Conflict Solving for Kids -- Grades 3 - 4 
Creative Conflict Solving for Kids - Grades 5-9 
Mediation for Kids -- Grades 4-12 

There are three Phases: 

Phase 1: Training a team consisting of administrator, teacher, and counselor that will then tram 
the student mediators. 

Phase 2: Train two other teachers in Conflict Resolution, who will then train others. 
Phase 3: Train parents, who will then train other parents. This parent component is entitled 
"Fighting Fair for Families," and is available in English, Spanish, and Haitian-Creole. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

* Positive self esteem builder 

* less referrals to counselor 

* Peer respect and recognition 

* students take responsibility for their actions 

* increases instructional time because of fewer disruptions 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Article from the Florida A.-ociation of School Psychology Newsletter, by Barbara M. Carey, 
Assistant Superintendent, Office of Multicultural Programs/Alternative Education 
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Personal Growth Class 

curriculum 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Origionally piloted in high schools in Washington 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

Could be teachers, counselors, or psychologists 

TARGET POPULATION: 

High school students at-risk of dropping out of school 

FUNDING SOURCE: 
The book is $18.95. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This program was designed by Dr. Leaona Eggert who has a background in counseling. It uses 
a peer mediation approach to help youth identify and effectively channel their anger. A 
publication entitled "Anger Management for Youth: Stemming Aggression and Violence," can 
be used as a basis for teaching coping skills. The book lays out how to enact a the program 
with modules to take the children through. This publication is being used in schools, juvenile 
justice, and alternative youth care settings. Counselors are often the school personnel that 
purchase this manual. 

EDUCATIONAL" OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

• students learned to control their anger responses 

* students achieved higher levels of emotional well-being 

CONTRIBUTOR: 
Julia Hunt 

National Educational Service 
Bloomington, Indiana 
(812)-336-7700 
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The Boston Conflict Resolution Program 

SCHOOL/DISTRICT: 

Currently running in several urban elementary schools in Boston, MA 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 
Teachers, counselors 

TARGET POPULATION: 
Elementary school students 

FUNDING SOURCE: 

Fee for a summer institute of for purchasing one of the resource books. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: ... 
This is a violence prevention program. Teachers, counselors, and administrators participate m 
a training program in conflict resolution, cooperation and communication skills, violence and 
gang prevention, dealing with cross-cultural conflict, anger management, and encouraging 
caring and empathy. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES/EVALUATION: 

• learn to deal non-violently 

♦ learn about prejudice 

CONTRIBUTOR: 

Sally Orme, Assistant Director 

Boston Area Educators for Social Responsibility 

Cambridge, MA 

for further information contact Carol Wintle: (617)-492-8820 
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Executive Summary 

Studies show that youth violence has reached epidemic proportions. Fifty thousand children 
have been killed by guns bet***-" 1979 and 1991 and even more have been exposed to lethal 
violence. This, together with the rise in crime rates, child abuse and domestic violence is 
symptomatic of society's increasing indifference to violence. The media perpetuates this trend 
by its continual depiction and glorification of violence rather than showing children alternative 
problem solving methods. 

The problem of violence is intrinsically connected to the weak social infrastructure that exists 
in many of today's communities. An effective response requires that we address ali the factors 
that contribute to what Marian Wright Edelman calls the "social and spiritual disintegration of 
American society." 

When addressing the problem of violence it is important to consider: 

1. Violence is a community problem. 

2. Teenagers are impulsive and guns make impulsive killers. 

3. Abuse is common among youth. 

4. Suicide is an ever increasing cause of death. 

5. The outside threats to at-risk youth. 

What Works 

Any effective intervention must be multi-dimensional, theory based, tested and known to 
change positively behavior and improve skills, including academic skills. Successful programs 
involve whole systems and require community investment and parent involvement. Interagency 
coordination is critical. The effort must be sustained over decades and each plan mast be 
individualized to the local community culture'. Programs must be monitored and evaluated. 
"Feel good" results where participants say the program made them more sensitive are not 
enough. There must be a measurable decrease in the numbers of violent acts and an increase 
in the academic success of the students. 

School Variables known to Reduce Violence 

Leadership: The school-based administrator who provides a firm, fair consistent leadership 
style can reduce violence. 
School Size: Smaller is Safer. 

School Staff: Teachers and school staff who are provided the training and support to 
demonstrate the following attributes have been shown to help reduce school violence: a drive 
for excellence in their expectations for all students. Ability to communicate a positive attitude 
toward learning and toward children and their families. Able to use consistent 
classroom/school behavior management techniques, individualized instruction and effective, 
culturally sensitive, communication. 

In-School Supports: Schools adequately staffed with pupil services teams of school 
psychologists, counselors, nurses and social workers are able to work cooperatively with school 
staff, families and agencies to address the complex needs of students with aggressive 
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tendencies. 



School-wide problem solving teams: Schools which have effective problem solving and 
assistance teams are best able to provide the support and guidance that teachers and parents 
need to assure a positive school-community environment. 

Prevention Plans: Prevention instruction is imperative if we are ever to break the cycle 

which is presently destroying too many lives within our communities. 

Alternatives to Expulsion: Comprehensive treatment programs are critical to -prevent 

reoccurrences. 

How should public policy be framed to deal with school violence: 

1. Recognize that the problem is an education issue and a community issue. 

2. Support policies that encourage interagency coordination and cooperation. 

3. Develop national strategic plans for legislation which place a greater emphasis upon 
system-wide intervention models. These plans will require greater communication 
between Congressional Committees and agencies. 

5. Use resources wisely. Programs will require long-term commitments and evaluation. 

6. Require the involvement of parents and the whole community in planning. The 
culture, values, and beliefs of the community must be addressed and utilized in the 
solutions. Parents are best represented when they are a majority of the planning team. 
Schools and professionals are best represented when there 3re top managers and actual 
practitioners, like teachers and school psychologists, are involved in the planning. 

7. Support the broader implementation of programs that work. Move beyond demonstrations. 

8. Discourage the tolerance for violence in all social interaction, and in institutions such as the 
media. Discourage inter-racial strife and bigotry. Encourage cooperative solutions. Abolish 
corporal punishment in the schools and child care facilities. Encourage and support programs 
that will produce a positive school and community environment, programs that encourage hope. 

Examples of effective programs 

A model of models is Project Achieve in Hillsborough County Florida designed in conjunction 
with the University of South Florida. This program is research based, has multiple 
components, has significant parent involvement, is systemic and integrated into the total school, 
including building services and bus drivers. It has measured results. It is designed to provide 
primary and secondary prevention and comprehensive services for youth with difficult 
problems. The program makes sure that students are maximally instructed within an inclusive 
school community. There is an effective problem solving team and the teaching staff are 
supported with adequate pupil services to provide direct services and consultation. There is 
administrative support and adequate time and resources are made available to assist teachers, 
other staff and parents. The fact that it is in 18 schools shows that it can be replicated in a 
variety of communities. The program works and it is not expensive. The researchers estimate 
that it costs about $38 per child. There is some evidence that it saves money by reducing the 
number of retentions and referrals to special education. More importantly it saves precious 
lives and learning potential. 

Testimony of Kevin P- Dwver on behalf of the National Association of School 
Psychologist s 7/20/94 
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Chairman Kildbb. At this point, I am going to have a member 
of the committee, the Ranking Member, Mr. Goodling, make an in- 
troduction. Mr. Rush will also make an introduction. And we will 
start with Mr. Raber testifying. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I am happy to introduce Mr. Raber. He is the Su- 
pervisor of Attendance and Security, since November of 1992, in 
the York City schools. To show you now his job has changed, at one 
time he was the attendance officer and home school visitor for the 
York City schools. Now, of course, security has become one of those 
issues. 

He has a real background, from teacher to law enforcement. So 
I am very pleased that he is here representing York City schools 
today, and I look forward to his testimony. I did introduce — make 
it known — that he is accompanied by the coordinator of Federal 
programs and projects for York City Schools, Pam Harrison. I work 
with her regularly, and understand she is soon to be married. 

Chairman Kildee. I have a great affinity towards coordinators of 
Federal programs. You have a good national organization, too. I 
meet with them regularly. You do a very good job. 

Mr. Rush. 

Mr. Rush. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Chairman Kildee. It is cer- 
tainly a pleasure for me to be before this outstanding subcommit- 
tee; and the work of the subcommittee is to be commended upon 
throughout, and is certainly a reflection of your stellar and out- 
standing leadership as the subcommittee Chairman. 

I am pleased to join you this morning as we focus on the very 
critical issue of violence in schools. Increasingly, what I learn about 
the behavior of our young people shocks and saddens me. For ex- 
ample, I read in a recent Carnegie quarterly ri ^ort on violence that 
some 11 percent of all students in the United States carry a hand- 
gun at least once within a 30-day period. So we all know what the 
problem is. 

But I am pleased to recognize an expert who can help us shed 
light on this particular issue. Olomenji O'Connor has had excep- 
tional and unqualified success for over 10 years as a conflict resolu- 
tion and mediation instructor among young people in the City of 
Chicago. He leads by example. 

In particular, Mr. O'Connor has been instrumental in sharing his 
skills at nonviolent crisis intervention with young men who reside 
within the public housing communities within the City of Chicago. 
I also share Mr. O'Connor's interest in conflict resolution as a 
means to end the cycle of violence in our communities. 

The positions he has held have enabled him to create programs 
that encourage alternative behavior patterns among young people. 
I believe that these programs and Mr. O'Connor's success can be 
duplicated across this Nation. I am sure you will be as interested, 
as I have been, to learn more of Mr. O'Connor's creative approach. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that Mr. O'Connor is 
a long-term friend of mine and we work very, very hard on a lot 
of issues that face not only the people who reside in the City of 
Chicago but also the citizens of this Nation. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Rush. 

Mr. Raber, you may proceed with your testimony. 
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Mr. Raber. Thank you. My name is Duane Raber, and I am the 
Supervisor of Attendance and Security for the School District of the 
City of York— York, Pennsylvania. I appreciate this opportunity to 
address the committee on issues relating to school violence. My tes- 
timony will include a realhy-based assessment of violence in our 
school district, an overview of concerns in surrounding school dis- 
tricts, and my perception on a national level. 

I have a somewhat unique perspective in that I have worked as 
an educator and law enforcement officer and have received candid 
and honest input from both professions. It will also include our dis- 
trict's concerns and prevention plan. 

The three problems with reality-based assessments which are 
consistently identified by educational and law enforcement profes- 
sionals on both a local and national level are: 

Number one, denial, administrators who think incidents re- 
flect on their administrative ability and treat criminal acts as 
discipline problems; 

Second, paranoia, administrators and law enforcement offi- 
cers who overreact to an isolated incident; and 

Third, the lack of consistent data, the definitions either dont 
exist or are inconsistent. 
A noticeable increase in deviant behavior has occurred and at an 
earlier age. Students are much more aggressive and solve their 
problems with their fists rather than words. They have very lim- 
ited skills in conflict resolution and often require support services 
and even court intervention at an earlier age. There has been an 
increased number of suspensions for deviant behavior. 

This past school year, 1993-94, our district experienced only a 
few violent acts. We have been fortunate in the York School Dis- 
trict to have had no firearms brought into our schools. We have 
had students bring various types of household knives. We have had 
student confrontations and students who have challenged teacher 
authority. 

When knives were discovered, fortunately, they were not used to 
injure nor threaten anyone. The primary reason given for the pos- 
session of a weapon was for self-defense, either real or imagined, 
and incidents involving the age-old boyfriend-girlfriend and he 
said-she said conflicts. 

When a weapon is involved, every incident is a potential catas- 
trophe. As a result, our district has a zero tolerance for weapons. 
We are increasingly alarmed by the violent acts in our community 
and realize what happens during an evening or on weekends could 
very likely become a problem during the following day of school. 

The popularity of gang cultures, which is permeating the Nation 
via videos and movies, has not spared York City nor other subur- 
ban and rural communities. In 1988, CRIPS from Los Angeles vis- 
ited York and established a drug ring. I am sharing a copy of an 
article from a February 1991 American Legion Magazine that de- 
scribes thsit event» 

The CRIPS used our students. They targeted our students living 
in single-parent households and Section 8 housing projects. They 
moved in, set up drug operations and used our students to distrib- 
ute the drugs. 
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In return, our students were given clothing, money and other 
material rewards. However, we could not document a single gang- 
related incident in any of our schools. In spite of the fact that a 
task force was successful in elinr mating the gangsters from L.A., 
youth gangs remain in York County and central Pennsylvania. It 
is "fashionable" to belong and they are occasionally involved in 
criminal activities. They are rather short in duration and are pres- 
ently quite dormant. We attribute the lack of activity in our school 
to the following: 

Building appearance is significant and exemplary, no graffiti; 

Our staff judges the behavior, not the appearance of our stu- 
dents; and . 

The discipline code is clearly defined, consistently applied, 
and was developed with input from all levels of participation. 

Reporting of criminal activities should be mandatory within 
schools. Again, we return to the need for clarification of definition 
between discipline problems and delinquent or criminal acts. Oth- 
erwise, data is inconsistent and, therefore, useless in evaluating 
the existing prevention programs and intervention strategies. 

Once charges are filed, individuals should not maintain anonym- 
ity because of age. There must be accountability for one's behavior, 
and it must be taught and expected at whatever age. We are not 
referring only to publishing names of juvenile offenders in the 
media; we are referring to the need for our judicial system, law en- 
forcement and school districts to share information. The intention 
is not for the school districts to use the information in a punitive 
manner, but rather to use that information to establish an effective 
support system designed for the individual juvenile offender. 

In York County, we have taken the initial steps toward this goal 
by establishing a Commission on Youth, whose mission is to coordi- 
nate the many agencies who offer services to our youth, so as to 
provide coordinated and early intervention as well as treatment 
and recovery opportunities. 

The Commission's accomplishments include school-based proba- 
tion programs, development of plans with York County Children 
and Youth Services for a school-based initiative; the creation of a 
York County School Attendance and Safety Committee, which in- 
cludes the 15 districts located in York County; the initiation of 
State legislation which focuses on prosecution for the harboring of 
truants; and the development of cross-training in the areas of cul- 
tural diversity an<3 managing the mazes. 

There is no question that modifying human behavior is a difficult 
task. It takes significant resources and multiple approaches be- 
cause of each individual's special needs. What works for one may 
not work for another. 

Suggestions for slowing the trend to increased aggressiveness 
are initiation of conflict resolution training — in fact, we are doing 
it for all administrators so they understand it has usefulness; 

Psychological services for children must be more abundantly 
supported by legislative resources. Serious incidents must be 
acknowledged and tracked, with a caution that misuse of that 
information may lead to hysteria and paranoia; 
We must generate meaningful activities for youth; 
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Consideration of funding for residential settings for students 
when family life is dysfunctional. Too many students are 
passed around to friends and relatives. Schools will have to 
substitute for some homes in providing a safe and nurturing 
environment for development; 

A more expedient judicial review. It often takes months for 
a student's case to be heard with time in between being a 
showcase of "attitude"; 

Encouragement of restraint by organizations other than the 
schools, for example, motion pictures, music, lyrics, MTV, mag- 
azines and the "yellow" newspapers; 

We must provide resources to further carry out the concept 
of Even Start. We must teach the parents, as they are the 
child's first teacher; and 

Review the Department of Public Welfare s regulations deal- 
ing with emancipated students. 
In addition to the suggestions above, it is necessary for each 
school district to establish a security network. This network would 
ensure the increase in violence in our schools would be checked. We 
must not forget that it is the right of every student in this country 
to attend in a safe environment. ' 

The individual district security network should range from the 
establishment of a district police department to a designated liai- 
son in both the school district and the local police department. 
Even if the school has no problem with violence at the present 
time, they need to establish a working relationship with the police. 

A prevention mode is much more effective than one that is reac- 
tionary. Every school district must assess both their degree of vio- 
lence and potential problems. Once established, they must develop 
and maintain a system for school district safety. Unfortunately, the 
establishment of this system, whether it is a small district or a 
large district, is often left with no alternative but to use funds from 
their general budgets to pay for these security systems. 

This translates into districts redirecting money that would be 
spent on educational programs to security staff. The establishment 
of security personnel and equipment needs to be supported through 
Federal funding. ~ . ... 

It is obvious that the growth of school violence nationwide is a 
reality. If we believe that the future of our Nation relies on the 
education of our youth, we must make the protection of our stu- 
dents a national priority. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Raber. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Raber follows:] 
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DUANERABER 
SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE AND SECURITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE CITY OF YORK 
YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 
TESTIMONY 
JULY 20, 1994 



My name is Duane Raber and I am the Supervisor of Attendance and 
Security for the School District of the City of York, York, Pennsylvania. I 
appreciate this opportunity to address the committee on issues relating to 
school violence. My testimony will include a reality based sssessment of 
violence in our school district, an overview of concerns in surrounding 
school districts, and my perception on a national level. I have a somewhat 
unique perspective In that I have worked as an educator and law 
enforcement officer and receive candid and honest Input from both 
professions. It will also Include our District's concerns and prevention 
plan. 

The three problems with reality based assessments which are 
consistently identified by educational and law enforcement professional 
on both a local and national level are: 

1. DENIAL - administrators who think Incidents reflect on their 

administrative ability and treat criminal acts as discipline 
problems. 

2. PARANOIA - administrators and law enforcement officers who 
overreact to an Isolated incident. 

3. LACK OF CONSISTENT DATA - definitions olthor don't exist or 
are inconsistent. 

A noticeable increase In deviant behavior has occurred and at an 
earlier age. Students are much more aggressive «nd solve thoir problems 
with their lists rather than words. They have very limited skills in 
conflict resolution and often require support services and even court 
Intervention at an earlier age. There has been an increased number of 
suspensions for deviant behavior. 
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This past school year (1993-1994), our district experienced only a 
few 'violent acts". We have been fortunate in the Sctwol District of the 
City of York to have had no firearms brought to our schools. Wo have had 
students bring various types of household knives. We have had student 
confrontations and students who have challenged teacher authority. When 
knives were discovered, fortunately they were not used to Injure nor 
threaten anyone. The primary reason given for the possession of a weapon 
was for self defense and was either carried for perceived or real fear. 
Incidents involved the age old boyfriend/girlfriend and "he said, sne said" 
conflicts. 

When a weapon is Involved, every incident is a potential catastrophe. 
As a result, our district has a zero tolerance for weapons. We are 
increasingly alarmed by the violent acts in our community and realize that 
what happens during evening and/or weekends could very likely become 
our problem during the following day of school. 

The popularity of gang cultures, which is permeating the nation via 
videos and movies, has not spared York City nor other suburban and rural 
communities. In 1988 CRIPS from Loe Angelas visited York and established 
a drug ring. I am sharing a oopy of an article from the February, 1991 
Amarican Lngion Magazine that describes that event. The CRIPS used our 
students. They targeted studonto living in single parent households in 
Section eight housing projects. Thoy movsd In, set up drug operations and 
used our students to distribute drugs. In return, our students were given 
Clothing, money and other material rewards. However, w, .ould not 
document a single gang related incident In any of our schools. In spite of 
the fact that a task force was successful in eliminating the gangsters 
from L.A., youth gang* remain in York County and central Pennsylvania. It 
is 'fashionable* to belong and they are occasionally involved l.i criminal 
activities. They are rather short In duration and are presently quite 
dormant. We contribute the lack of activity in our schools to the 
following: 

1. building appearance is significant and exemplary - no graffiti 

2. statt development 

a. communication with students, parente, aganclea 

b. statt Judges behavior not appearance 

c. discipline code clearly defined, and consistently applied and 

developed with input from ail level* uf participation. 
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Reporting of criminal activities should be mandatory within schools. 
Again we return to the need for clarification of definition between 
discipline problems and delinquent or criminal acts. Otherwise, data is 
inconsistent and, therefore, useless in evaluating the existing prevention 
programs and intervention strategies. 

Once charges are filed, individuals should not maintain anonymity 
because of age. There must be accountability lor one's behavior and H 
must be taught and expected at whatever age. We oro not referring only to 
publishing names of Juvenile offenders in ths media, wo are referring to 
the need for our judicial system, law enforcement agenclos and school 
districts to share information. The intention is not for the school 
districts to use this information in a punitive manor, but rather to uoo ths 
information to establish an effective support system designed for the 
Individual juvenile offender. In York County we have taken the initial steps 
toward this goal by establishing the Commission on Youth, whose mission 
Is (o coordinate the many agencies who offer services to our youth so as 
to provide coordinated early intervention as well as treatment and 
recovery opportunities. 

The Commission's accomplishments include: 

1. School-based probation programs 

2. Development of plans with York County Children and 
Youth Services for a school-based initiative. 

3. Creation of York County School Attendance and Safety 
Committee (surveillance of gang and drug activities for 
entire county with coordinated sharing of Information). 

4. Initiation of state legislation that focuses on the 
harboring of truants. 

5. Development of cross training in the areas of cultural 
diversity and managing the mazes. 

There is no question that modifying human behavior Is a difficult 
task. It takes significant resources end multiple approaches because of 
each individual's special needs. What works for one may not work for 
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another. Suggestions for slowing the trond to Increased aggressiveness 
are: 

1. Initiation of conflict resolution training for Instructional and 
non-tnstruulional staff. 

a) There is little evidence that teachers or administrators 
are taught such skills in their training. 

b) We must have team travel and resources to provide 
substitutes when team members are solving issues. 

2. The counseling emphasis (if a choice must be made) must be 
toward early intervention. 

3. Psychological services for children must be more abundantly 
supported by legislative resources. 

4. Serious Incidents must be acknowledged and tracked. Caution: 
misuse of Information may lead to hysteria and/or paranoia. 

5. We must generate meaningful activities for youth. Perhaps 
community service requirements would fill some of the 
current voids in student's lives. Needless to say. appropriate 
reaourcos must be available for same or we must have 
modification of current regulations so as to permit 
reallocation of local resources. 

6. Consideration of funding for residential settings for 
students when family life is dysfunctional. Ton many students 
are passed around to friends and relatives. Schools will have 

to substitute for somo homes In providing a safe nurturing 
environment for development. 

7. A more expedient judicial reviow. It often takes months for a 
student's case to be heard with time in-between being a 
showcase of "attitude.* 
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8. Encouragement of r*ttralnt by organizations othor than the 
schoois.Jji., motion pictures; rrtualc/lvrice; MTV; magazinee 
and "yellow" newspaper*. 

B. Provide resources to further carry out the concept of "Evon 
Start." We must teach the ptuenta as they are the child's first 
teacher. 

10. Review of Department of Public Welfare's regulations dealing 
With emancipated students. 

in addition to the suggestions above, il is necessary for each school 
district to establish a security network. This network would Insure that 
the increase In violence in our schools would be checked. We must not 
forget that It Is the right of every student In this country to attend school 
in a sate environment. The Individual district security network should 
range from the establishment of a district polio© department to a 
designated liaison In both the school district and the local police 
department. Even It the school has no problem with violence at the 
present time, they need to establish a working relationship wit the police 
department. A prevention mode is much more effective than one that Is 
reactionary. Every school district must assess both their degreo of 
violence and potential problems. Once established, they muat develop and 
maintain a system for school district safety. Unfortunately, the 
establishment ot this system, whether it is a small district or a largo 
district, is often left with no alternative but to use funds from their 
general budgets to pay tor these security systems. This translates into 
districts redirecting money that would be 6pent on educational programs 
to security staff. The establishment of security personnel and equipment 
needs to be supported through federal funding. 

It Is obvious that the growth of 6chool violence, Nationwide is a 
reality. If we all believe that the future of our nation relies on the 
education of our youth, we must make the protection of our students a 
nation?.! priority. 
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EDUCATION 



a A. History August 1970 

EUzabethlown College 
Etl2Sbethtown. P«nn*ylvania 

Matter's Equivoloncy October 1982 

Commonwealth ot Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Dxpailment of Education 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE - EDUCATION 

Supervisor ot A ttendance and Security November 1992 to Present 

School District ol the CNy ot York 
York. Psnnsylvania 

Coordinate attendance and security services for the school district and with outside agencies. 
Provide training end evaluation of school security staff. Act as liaison with |udlcial system. 

Instructor March 1983 to Present 

Harrlsbury Aiua Community College 
Harrlsburg. Penneylvanla 

Part-time Instructor of Gang Violence Cvuise offered to law enforcement offleort from 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania. 

AUandance OHi cer/Home and School Visitor April 1083 to November) 092 

School District o! *he City of York 

IUCbfil October 1970 to April 1983 

School District of the City of York 

Taught Social Studies Courses Including Criminology. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE • LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Pennsylvania State Constable November 1975 to December 1993 

Colic* Officer January 1972 to September 1976 

Htllam Township 
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Agent far BtHbondcman February 1976 to January 1992 

Pursued BaH vlo'atore throughout continental United Statea and Puerto Rioo 
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Chairman Kildee. Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. O'Connor. Thank you. To the honorable members of the 
House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education, my name is R. Olomenji O'Connor. I bring you greetings 
from our Chairman, Mr. Vincent Lane, as well as Mrs. Artensa 
Randolph, Chairwoman of the Central Advisory Council, the resi- 
dent representative body. Moreover and perhaps most important, I 
bring greetings from the youth and children of public housing. 

We are indeed honored to be able to share our views and opin- 
ions before this august body. We thank the congressman from Illi- 
nois, the Honorable Bobby Rush and his staffer, Mr. Stan Watkins, 
for their facilitation in our being present before you today. More- 
over, I wish to thank Congressman Tim Roemer and his staff for 
their efforts in regards to the hearing. 

I wish to speak from my experience as the former Director of 
Resident Organization as well as the developer of Project Peace, a 
CHA violence prevention model. 

Schools within urban areas were once thought of as havens for 
learning and development. A good education was seen as a means 
of assuring success later in the student's life. And yet, over the 
past decade, it appears that this notion is fast becoming a myth; 
indeed, these centers for learning are becoming cesspoois of vio- 
lence, drugs and gangs. n , 

Consider the following: Per the 1991 National Crime Survey, 
there were an estimated 3 million incidents of street crime commit- 
ted on school property. Violence has become endemic within public 
schools across the Nation. . 

Consider the following: 525,000 attacks, robberies, intimidations 
occur per each month in public high schools; 300,000 simple as- 
saults, resulting in 80,900 with injury. Violence was so intensive in 
the Detroit Public School System, classes in all 23 high schools 
were shut down for two days to find ways and means of quelling 
student-related violence. 

Eight percent of urban junior and senior high school students 
missed classes for one or more days due to fear. 

The national Parents and Teachers Association estimates $600 
million is spent on replacing school property. Two hundred eighty 
thousand assaults against student and 5,000 teacher assaults occur 
each month per the National Institute of Education's Violence in 
Schools report. So what we can see from this is we have a very fun- 
damental problem. 

I think that schools are victims of community violence, because 
schools are in the communities. Whatever is happening in the com- 
munity is impacted in the school. And whatever happens in the 
school is impacted in the community. There is a tie-in there, or if 
there is not a tie-in, there must be one, either positive or negative. 

If there is violence in a school, it has a disruptive effect on learn- 
ing, both learning and teaching, in terms of staff as well as stu- 
dents. It turns the learning environment into one of fear and ter- 
ror. The ultimate impact or correlation between student attendance 
and violence results in what? School dropouts. In many, I would 
venture to say, if you checked out in many schools, you would prob- 
ably find those that have a high rate of violence also have a high 
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dropout rate. There is a relationship there that we need to con- 
sider. 

When you talk to students, many will tell you they don't go to 
school based on things that perhaps happened in the community 
that particular day which causes them not to want to go to school 
because it was not resolved in the community. 

The point I am trying to put forth here is that there is a connec- 
tion and there is a relationship between the two. We have got to 
understand it. We can't put school over here and community over 
here. At least in public housing, they are all together, because in 
many public housing communities you have a large population of 
public housing children going to school with people from other com- 
munities; or you have schools on public housing property with the 
majority of kids going to it. 

So I am saying to you there is a strong relationship there. If we 
do something in the school — it is a natural relationship; If we do 
something in the school, we need to do it in such a way this can 
impact on the community. If we do something in the community, 
we need to do something in such a way that it can do something 
on the school. Therein we have the relationship. It is very impor- 
tant. 

In terms— I want to kind of talk about Project Peace. Project 
Peace is a program that was started within the Chicago Housing 
Authority per the request of a woman by the name of Ms. Helen 
Fenner. And I always like to give credit where credit is due. Ms. 
Fenner was concerned about her son, Marlowe Fenner, who is a 
well-known sports figure, high school basketball, big-time collegiate 
star, and quite frankly she was worried about the safety of her son. 

So as a good mother would do, she cried out, she reached out to 
the Department of Resident Services at that time, which is a CHA 
department which puts an emphasis on community development, 
because our Chairman, Mr. Lane, has always believed in the idea 
of community development as a way of turning public housing com- 
munities around. 

So he made it a priority that there be a strong service commu- 
. nity development piece within that. As a result of that, an assign- 
ment was given to staff to develop this piece. 

What we did, the first thing we did— and these are some key 
points— the first thing that we did, we brought together strong 
. resident leadership. We talked to local advisory council presidents 
who are— you probably know them as tenant councils. These are 
the resident groups that put forth their complaints or advocate for 
residents. We brought them together in the developments where we 
were having this problem. 

We also brought in the Chicago Police Department. We also 
brought in the principal of the school. We also tried to identify 
youth leadership, okay, to say how we could involve them in the 
particular process. 

As a result of that, what we decided to try to do was to make 
that school a neutral site. In Chicago, today, they are talking about 
peace zones. The idea here is that the school would be a peace 
zone. It would be a neutral site. Whatever happens out in the com- 
munity, okay, you know at least if you go to school, you have got 
a place of sanctuary, akin to the old medieval idea where, if the 
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king was angry with you, you could go to the church and cry "Sanc- 
tuary" and your safety was assured. Of course, when you came out, 
that was another question. The point was that was something we 
were trying to establish within that particular area. 

Project Peace initially had no funds. We had only one staff per- 
son, myself. What we did, we created what we called "the 100 men 
and the 100 women." We brought them in and we performed—we 
would have them come in, and the men would talk to the young 
men, and the women would talk to the young girls. And we 
wouldn't come in talking about, don't do drugs, don't do this. 

I think too many times we are telling kids what not to do, and 
we are not suggesting to them the things that they should do or 
be about. So when we brought the mentors in, this is what we were 
hoping for. 

As a result of that, we were able to secure funding from the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation, which allowed us to get two staff people. Now, 
we were in five schools, or as a result of that we were able to go 
in five«schools. Three of them were elementary; two of them were 
high schools. The elementary schools were feeder schools into the 
high schools. Why? Because we wanted to establish, again, connec- 
tions. If we introduced the behavior in the elementary schools, then 
we wanted to have the behavior or the new behavior, hopefully, re- 
inforced in the high schools, okay? And that is why we were very 
careful in terms of where we chose we wanted to go. 

We then went through a process to try to bring everyone on 
board. Again, the idea I am trying to bring forth here— and it has 
been said by the other two previous speakers — is that collaboration, 
there must be collaboration and teamwork between all forces that 
can impact on violence within a community and within a school. 

There is not one single entity, I think, that can directly impact 
on violence in and of itself. Not even the police. Not even the crimi- 
nal justice system. But if all these entities come together and they 
collaborate, and they work together, then I think we can have a 
tremendous impact. 

We have a view. We view violence as being multifaceted. We 
think one part of violence — and this deals with a myth— is that, 
you know, when most people think of violence, they think of youth 
gangs. Generally statistical data will bear this out. Most violence 
is interpersonal, meaning it is someone you know, someone you 
have an affiliation with, somei le you have a relationship with, 
someone who is an acquaintance, generally. 

That does not negate strangers, but just generally it is these 
types of individuals. What happens is, you put passion in there and 
argument and emotional outbursts; and what happens is. from ihis 
it becomes a question of, what, saving face. And with many young 
people today, it is — particularly those involved with this violence, 
it is about saving face. 

There is an excellent article in the Atlantic Monthly; it is called 
The Code of the Streets. It is written by. Elijah McCoy, I d&believe. 
And he stresses the emphasis of respect that young people have. 

We have in our community a word called "diss." To be "dissed," 
you could possibly die; "diss' means you have been disrespected. If 
you, as an adult, were to say to a child, "You have dissed me," that 
is a very profound point that that young person clearly under- 
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stands. So the idea, I am saying one facet of this is that it is de- 
structive, nonthinking attitudes. 

We think the second aspect is the inability to resolve conflict in 
a skillful, productive manner among friends and acquaintances, be- 
cause they just don't know. 

I mean, unless you know and unless you have other techniques 
and skills, then you use what naturally comes to you. 

The third point, I think, are the lack, of viable or, rather, visible 
peer role models. Now, I know we all talk about adult role models 
or mentors, if you will, but I would daresay that this generation 
is more connected and what is more important to them is the peer 
relationships that they have with each other. I think if we had 
some strong peer leaders or models that provided the image of buy- 
ing into the idea of nonviolent dispute resolution, I think that other 
kids could learn from that. 

I think the fourth facet is that we really don't have organized, 
nonviolent mechanisms which facilitate peaceful resolution of dis- 
putes within the schools. Now, as long as we don't have that, the 
question becomes, who do you go to to resolve a problem, a peer 
or a teacher? If you go to the teacher, who is already overwhelmed 
from the affairs of state or the day-to-day conditions that they have 
to deal with, who will take the time and energy to deal with this? 

If you have a disciplinarian who is dealing with the whole 
school— the point I am trying to make is, there is a need within 
each and every school for a mechanism that directly deals with con- 
flict resolution. 

Let me move on very quickly. 

Moreover, we think that violence is both complex as well as com- 
plicated, and it expresses itself in many forms. We believe that vio- 
lent behavior impacts the community, victims, victimizers, their 
family, friends, bystanders, in generating fear and mistrust, which 
ultimately— ultimately ends in a further erosion of a community's 
social fabric. 

I mean, nothing is more disheartening than to go to a funeral, 
and I have been to a lot of them this past year, and see hundreds, 
I mean, the place is packed— we have a place; I can't think of the 
name of it, but it is a funeral parlor that— it is like a supermarket, 
a supermarket funeral parlor. And many times many kids who 
have died, or who have been killed, when they come there, I mean, 
it is— to see their parents, to see their grandparents, to see all the 
generations see this child laying up, lifeless, in a box, okay, who 
has just begun to just taste life— not sample it, just taste it, with- 
out even really knowing what it is that they are tasting— I mean, 
you can't imagine that. 

Maybe you can. 

Imagine working with some of these youngsters and then to lose 
one after you have invested time and energy and yourself. I mean, 
consider the devastation of that. 

We think that violence is learned. It is learned behavior. It is 
learned through the environment. It is learned through the house. 
It is learned through the community. It is learned through the TV, 
through the radio. I mean, you know, media has a role to play in 
this. We think that violence, that there are certain variables that 
when produced it creates a high risk situation. 
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For example, if you take alcohol, plus drinking, and an argu- 
ment, and a handgun, and leisure time, plus an acquaintance, that 
equals a high-risk situation for violence or homicide or an argu- 
ment or ultimately someone getting killed. 

For example, the statistics are, 50 percent of all murders are al- 
cohol related, either the victim had been drinking or the victimizer 
had been drinking. And if you look at the role of substance abuse 
in violent crime, there was one criminal justice study where the in- 
dividuals who were most recently incarcerated had been drinking 
before their most recent criminal act. So there is a relationship 

What we have done in this comprehensive approach, and we 
think it works, we use violence prevention correctly. The idea is to 
develop dialogue between the students and the individual service 
facilitators—that is staff; that's what we call them— to deal with 
the myths, because many times young people have this faith that 
it can happen to everyone else but them. 

I mean, you know, when you are young, you are just invincible 
until the realities of life impact and then you say, okay, it happens 
to me too. So we utilize this violence prevention correctly. We use 
the one developed by Dr. Deborah Prothrow-Stith, a former Health 
Administrator for Massachusetts. 

Again, the importance here is to have dialogues between the stu- 
dents and the facilitators. Why? Because what we have discovered 
is that many children and young adults do not have adult dialogue, 
in other words, a conversation between adults and them. We think 
that is important because if you don't have that, they have youth 
organizations that will gladly provide that. And when they do, it 
will not benefit society. It will not benefit the community. It will 
not benefit the individuals themselves. 

We believe that through the use of this violence prevention cur- 
riculum, that perhaps we can raise consciousness. By that we mean 
some things that you do, some things you don't do. Even if you dis- 
agree with it, at least you have got an idea, and it serves as a dis- 
cussion point. 

From that, then we wanted to move into this idea of what we call 
peer mediation and conflict managers. Conflict managers in the el- 
ementary schools, peer mediation in the high schools. Why not em- 
power young people to be able to resolve their own disputes? Isn't 
that the adult w'.v? How can they learn if we never provide them 
with the opportunity to sit down and resolve problems among 
themselves? Isn't that empowerment? And that is something that 
needs to happen. 

In Project Peace that was something that we wanted to do. Why 
did we — we really pushed the idea of mediation. I am absolutely a 
believer in mediation. Why? Well, in the world, don't we use medi- 
ation? If there is a dispute between two nations, don't they use a 
third party to intervene? Labor disputes, don't they use mediation? 
Isn't it a trend within the criminal justice law enforcement system 
to utilize mediation as opposed to going through the adversarial re- 
lationship within the court systemtjecause it is cheaper? 

But most importantly, it allows individuals to participate in the 
resolution of their particular problem. It allows them the oppor- 
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tunity to establish an agreement among themselves that is long 
lasting. 

We put that peer mediation underneath the disciplinarian within 
a school, because then it gives additional teeth. It is your choice. 
Either you deal with this, or you deal with this. 

We don't use mediation for guns and we don't use mediation for 
drugs. We think that those require a higher level of consequence. 
And that is something that needs to be dealt with from a security 
point of view and a police point of view. 

But most situations that you find in the school are what? Fights, 
arguments, he said — and that is confirmed by anybody in the 
schools, they will tell you. So we wanted to utilize the idea of peer 
mediation. 

I think one of the benefits of peer mediation is that it allows 
young people to grow and develop. And I have seen this. It en- 
hances their communication skills. It enhances their thinking 
skills. It enhances their problem-solving skills. And most impor- 
tantly, if they have it, they take it back to the community. They 
take it back to their house. They take it back to their little brothers 
and sisters. So we think that it spills over into the community. 

We believe that mediation needs to be popularized among the 
young, because just like— not a fad, that is a poor word, but it 
needs to become fashionable, it needs to become popularized. Be- 
cause if it does, then young people will realize there are other 
means and mechanisms for the positive and productive resolution 
of disputes between them and their friends. 

The next point in Project Peace, we really work to develop what 
we call peer leaders. We utilize an idea that is really a tradition 
that is thousands of years old, this idea of righteous passage. We 
use the model designed by Dr. Anthony Menza, who is from West 
Africa. He is a member of the Ikon people. And we saw tremen- 
dous — the times that we have done it, we saw tremendous changes 
within the kids. 

What was the purpose here? It was to get them to deal with 
themselves. Who am I? What am I born to do? Where am I going? 
That is important. That is important. Because if a child does not 
know where they are going, then there are those who will recruit 
them and give them direction and give them purpose. They do that 
every day. 

During the summer, many of the young people would have to at- 
tend a leadership development institute where we would work on 
their communication skills, their negotiation skills, but the carrot 
would be we would take them out on outings and expose them to 
areas beyond just their public housing communities, because many 
of these children are isolated within these public housing commu- 
nities. 

It is a known fact that in many — in Chicago, that there is Chi- 
cago and then there is public housing. And what people are trying 
to do now is integrate public housing into the overall city. And I 
would say it is probably like that in some other places. 

We train staff to do grief counseling. You would not believe the 
children who are still grieving. Just imagine if someone came here 
in this hearing and shot up five or six people, and we all saw it, 
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we all witnessed it, and we had— that action was put in our brains, 
and we would carry that memory for the rest of our lives. 

And remember, now, these are children. We are adults. As 
adults, we would even have to struggle with this. Imagine what it 
is for a child. So grief counseling. That is something that we had 
to teach our staff how to deal with. 

The point I am trying to make is that I think we must have with- 
in our schools a comprehensive approach that includes commu- 
nities. We believe this requires a long-term effort, because if a kid 
has been doing this for 10 years, with full help of everyone in his 
environment, how can we just turn it over in six months? We have 
got to work with that child. We have got to work with him to turn 
that child around. Either we turn the child around on the front end 
or we will end up paying for that child on the back end. It is just 
a question of what our priorities are. 

We believe that in any funding, there needs to be a requirement 
where the capacity — a capacity is built within that school that 
spills over in the community. We think that a strong strategy is 
this idea of community development. 

In closing, I have laid out about eight recommendations. I think 
one of the most essential ones, the essential one is the idea and de- 
velopment of a funding of a "lighted schoolhouse" within public 
housing communities so as to provide an opportunity for adult edu- 
cation and youth recreational opportunities within their immediate 
areas, thus impacting the problem of young people saying they 
have nothing to do. 

We would like to see a mechanism for technical assistance, be- 
cause many times people do not know where to go to get the infor- 
mation or knowledge. If you have a mechanism for technical assist- 
ance, then there is a way of contacting individuals. 

We think that there needs to be some type of health service for 
those children that we can identify early on in the schools, to deal 
with emotional problems, so that those emotional problems don't 
evolve into anger. We think that there needs to be a mechanism 
for technical assistance and funding to help local school councils, 
to help develop effective security measures, and to keep weapons 
from entering public schools. 

I urge you to consider the problem that we have, because the 
most precious asset that we have as a Nation is at stake, and that 
is our young people and our youth who will step into our shoes 
some day. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Connor. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. O Connor follows:] 
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R. OLOKEtUI O'CONNOR 



DEVELOPMENT MANAGER, 



CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 



To the Honorable mmmberm of the Bourne Subcommittee on Slementmry 
Secondary and Vocational Education, my nam* im St. oicmenji 
O'Connor. I bring you gremtinga from our Chairman, Mr. Vincent 
lame, aa well am, Mr a. Artenma Randolph, Chairwoman of The 
Central Adviaory Council, the raaidant reprementativm body, 
moreover and perhapa moat important, I bring greetinga from the 
youth and children of public housing. 

We are, indeed, honored to be able to ahare our viewm and 
opinion* before thia Auguat body. We thank the Congreaaman from 
Xllinoia, the Bonormble Bobby Kuan and hia ataffer, Mr. Stan 
Watkina, tor their facilitation in our being preaant before you 
today. X wiah to apeak from my experience aa the Director of 
Kaaidant Organization aa well am the developer of Project Peace, 
a CBA Violence Prevention model. 
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PROBLEMS 



Schools within urban areas «i» one* thought of as havens for 
lamming and development. A good education «« seen mm a aeans 
of assuring success latar In the student's Ufa. An yet, over 
tha pest decade, it appears that thla notion im fast becoming a 
sythTinstead thaaa centers for lmmmlng ara becoming cesspools 
of violence, drugs and gangs. 

Per the 1>M national Crime Swcrvr, t*exe were mm tinted 
3.000.000 incidents of street crime committed on school property. 
Violence has become endomic within public mchoolm across the 
nation. Consider the following: 

1 5,200 high school teachers were physically 

attacked, with 1.000 requiring medical attention. 

2. 6.000 high school teachers had their pommmmmitjnm 
taken by force. 

3. S2S.000 attacks, robberies, intimidations occur per 
each south in public high mchoolm. 

4. A weapon was used in 70,000 violent crimes, 20.000 
involving knives; 1,700 with guns. 

5. 590.000 thefts involved $50 or aore in value of 
goodm plum cash. 

6. 61.500, aggravated assaults with 25.000 witU 
injuries. 

7. 44.000 robberies; «,700 with injury. 

8. 300,000 mimplm assaults; 80,900 with injury. 

9 Violence was so intensive in the Detroit Public 
School system, in 1SW7 classes in all twenty-three 
(23) high mchoolm were closed for two (2) days to 
find ways and aeans of quelling student related 
violence. 

10 Kight percent of urban Junior and senior high school 
students aissed classes for one or more days due to 
fear. 
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(3) 



PMOBLMMS 
PAOM -2- 



11. Per National Crime Survey , youth* between the age* 
of 12 to 19 were victim* of 1.9 million violent 
criaea, rapaa, robbery and a**ault* and 
experienced 3.3 million crimem of thaft. 

12. Far the Department ox Justice statistics, an 
aatiaatad 430,000 bring mome form of protection to 

. rnchool to prevent an attack against theaselves, 
daring a mix-month period in 19$$ and 1989. 

13. Per the Center for Dimeame Control, a high student 
mmmple of 11,631 reveal that 19.6 had carried a 
weapon during the previous 30 daya. 

14. 280,000 aaaanlta againmt students and 5,000 
taachar assaults occur each month per the national 
Institute of Mdueation'm Violent School Safer 
Behoolm report. 

15. mat rmml P.T.A. eatimateu 600 million im mpent on 
re;, racing rnchool property. 

16. In 1987, California' a atatewide rate of rnchool 
crime im aatiaatad at 162,730 incidenta of crime 
for that rnchool year. 

17. An aaaiatant profeaaion of paychiatry examined 
1,000 teachers who exhibit the mama atreaa 
mymptoma am combat veterans. 

18. In 1989, over 585,000 youth received aoaa form of 
medical attention, due to injuries received aa a 
result of student crimem. 

19. Daring 1986, an estimated 1.840 youth were 
murdered, per the r.B.X.'m data. Additional 2,500 
youth people died as a result of manslaughter 

iscidsnta . 

20. Over 9,000 children and young adults ware 
hospitalised due to violent crises. 

21. 'A Black male child who was horn in California in 
1988 is three tines as likely to be aurdered as he 
is to be admitted to the University of 
California.* t Fortune' m JtMeial Issue. Spring 
1990). 
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PROBLEMS 
PJUSM -3- 



22. 



Per a mtudy done by thm School of Medicine of the 
Unl-rmrmlty of Mmrylmnd, 23. 5 pmxcut of tha mtudy 
mmmplm of a 1*7, bad witu a anrdar. Further, 
71.5 percent of tha aorvejr participaata knew of 



victia who had been allot. 



23. Of two enrreya conducted by the Oniveraity of 
Maryland' a School of Medicine, 22.9 percent of 
etudent participaata had been threatened. 

24. Per a-ealfch. fei ted dfcataa 1M1. over 38.999 blmckm 
die between the yeare 1985 - 89 mm a reeult of 
hoaicide. 

25. Thm Jaericen Psychological JUreociation'e, Violence 
and Youth , hoaicide ia the aoet common cauae of 
death for young African Aaerican feaalea and 
aalea. Further, thia Coaaiaaion rmportm that 
feaalea pommlbllltlmm for death by hoaicide are 
four tiaee aore likely than their acta -black 
counterpart. Thm young aale'e potential by 
hoaicide ia eleven tiae aore likely than their 
non-black counter counterpart. 

2ff. Children begin violent behavior at mmrllmr egee. 

27. Children can buy handguna on etreet coraera ia 
aaay coaaraaitiee. 

School* are the victiae of community violence which epill over 
into once tranquil inetitutione of learning. Thia ia one of the 
nrobleae we aeek to addreaa in our organising strategy. 
Therefore, violence and conflict cauae a tra a e n doua disruptive 
impact on both students and t as chars. Farther, thia disruption 
createe an environaent, which ia not conducive for learning and 
teacher, but one of fear and fatigue. Such an environment ia a 

0 f teacher tsrr-eut and daapars student enthusiasm for 
ciaeerooa lmmxning. Thia ia mmpmclmlly true if the the pupil ia 
the target of such attacke. Consider for a aoaent that young 
aalea are aore llkmly to be tergete of robberiee and aeeaulta 
than young feaale etudente. Thia ia not to Insist that young 
feaalea have no probleaa. Quite the contrary, one out of 
eighteen glrlm were raped, 50 percent of criaee egeinet young 
feaalea are ceaaaittad by eoaeone known to thee. 
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PROBLEMS 
FAGS -*- 



Mthln many public housing eoaranitlM, there are rivalries 
ixtmu varioua developments , which produce incidents of conflict 
on ait*. But if thaaa aattara arc not zwaolvwd within a public 
housing development, than it ia 'reaolvwd at mchool. For 
•xuplt, tha youth from ona daralopaant aay haraaa tha atudanta 
froai anothar public hemming community. Students froa Zda B. 
Well* may bacons aahroilad in conflict with atudanta fro* 
Santworth Gardens and ao forth. Zf thara ia a conflict between 
Zcfcaa and Oaarborn, aa wall a*, Billiard and JZobarfc Taylor, 
atudanta will bacon* inTOlToct in violent behavior against thair 
pmmxm. Thm cauaa for thia war of haraaaaant baa gaa»rally a»ra 
to do with what daralopaant a youth llvaa in rather than what him 
gang affiliation. Moreover, conflict may arime out of mome minor 
immue much am a young man who may have danced with tha wrong 
young' women from a different development. 

Another factor for violence 1m negative youth organize tions 
better known mm g*ngm who uaa schools or the mxeam around them am 
battlegroundm for unresolved contllctm. the bamic point im that 
aaall incidents evolve into full memle confrontatio.ua which can 
and do cauaa a dlmruptlonm within our yarioua mchoolm, thereby 
resulting in death or Injury. 

We view violence am being multl facatad with different levelm and 
degrees. There arm TfBr f p «cta to tha problem of conflict . The 
firat facet im the destructive - non-thinking attitudaa which 
causes the perpetuation of this dangerous lethal behavior, that 
ends the human carnage one meea, hears, and reads about within 
tha urban battleground, tor example, per the Center for Dimease 
Control, the majority of homicidal incidents are the results of 
inter personal conflicts between friends, femiliem or 
acquaintances more than mtrangerm. 

The aecond aspect ia an inability to remolve conflict In a 
mklllful and productive manner, among friends, or acquaintances . 
Contrary to the popular view, more young people arm destroyed by 
their friends, and acquaintances than by gang wars of their more 

izisldlcxa counterpart drag wars. The sain reason for thia 

inability im the lack of mklllm necemmary to reaolvm thmmm 
aituationa in a productive manner. Per thm Chicago Kmportmr's 
most recent report. It daaonatrataa that gang crime played a part 
in only eight percent of young black males being murdered mince 
1987, in Chicago. 

Thm third facat ia tha lack of vlmlblm peer role models who buy 
Into the notion of non-violent conflict resolution end 
demonstrate this in their behavior. 
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PROBLEMS 
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Tha fourth facet ia the lack of argmnixmd nan violent Mchiniau 
which can facilitate peaceful resolution of dispute* within the 
mchoolm. 

Will conflict i» allowed to dominate an institution which haa 
each a powerful effect on whether young Public Booming youth are 
to he succeeefully prepared to pursue their fatare? She anawer 
anat he no, hut without the strong will of the gove rn— nt al 
agaaciee, parenta, atudenta, and tha general community at lmxgm, 
auch conflict* will continue and eacalate to the detriment of 
all. Thm anawer ia involvement. . .total involvement on all 
level*. Xt ia tha charge of concern person*, professional and 
community member* to facilitate, collaborate venture* between 
community and government, educator* and atudenta, parenta and 
religion* comrnnnitie* in order that each of the** institution* 
become a etake holdmr in the preservation of public houming and 
health. Shis is done through mentorahip, community outreach and 
networking, as well aa, community development activities. 
Educational seaeions rmgaxding high risk condition* for death by 
homicide should be organised. Iheae sessions should outline what 
conditions are neceeeery to incite or trigger a homicidal 
epiaode. What are the conditions neceeeary to induce or trigger 
a homicide or violent epiaode? Me know that not all violence 
ends in homicide, but a tremendous amount result in disabilitiee. 
In addition, it will be the charge of these sessions in its 
outreach efforta to familiarise the community with tha role of 
•ubatance abuse and violence. Clmmxly, there ia a tremendoue 
relationship between the two. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Our approach should be on* that is holistic and comprehensive . 
This methodology should ba basad on tha following notions: 

1. Violanca is both complex as wall as complicated, and 
expresses itsalf in aany forms. Tha af facts of a 
singular apisoda or consistant act of violant bahavior is 
lika a rippla in a pond. Ha don't know of all tha and 

- rasults. 

2. Violant bahavior impacts tha community, victims and 
victimizars, thair family, friands and bystanders in 
ganarating faar and mistrust which ultimately ands in a 
further erosion of the community social fabric. 

3. Violence is learned as well as taught by families, 
communities end individuals. 

4. Violence has patterns that when manifested, produce a 
high risk situation. For example: Alcohol + drinking + 
argument + handgun + leisure time + acquaintance » a high 
risk situation for homicide or violence. Fifty percent 
of all murders ar e alcohol related: either the victim or 
vi>.n«Hxer had bean drinking . 

5. Violant actions as a tool to resolve a problem is 
glorified and validated within our national media, i.e., 
TV and print madia in addition to cinema movies. 

This comprehensive approach to violanca has five (5) facets: 

1. The Violence Prevention Curriculum is used to raise 
consciousness among the student body. Such a curriculum 
is the basis for preventive education. This curriculum 
was designed by Dr. Deborah Prothrow-Stith, a former 
Health Commissioner for Massachusette. The content is 
written from a health perspective, which we believe to be 
the best approach in resolving this problem. 



Students are sensitized to those basic elements which 
have the potential to cauae violant situations. Further, 
students learn what aspecte within their own behavior are 
of a high risk nature. This Violence Prevention 
Curriculum hae been used in Boston schools as well as 
nationally. This curriculum ie recommended in U.S. Hews 
and Horld Magazine spucisl editione of "Why Kids Kill," 
April 8, 1994. 
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METHODOLOGY - Cont'd. t 

This tool ia used primarily to educate and generate 
diaeuaaion. The education ia accompliahed by group 
dialogue uaina the Vlolenca Preve ntion Curriculum aa a 
centerpiece. 

The intention of thia curriculum uaage ia to develop a 
higher level of understanding related to violence and 
violent behavior. The Violence Prevention Curriculum ia 
. a nationally recognised curriculum. 

2. Once a baaic conaciouaneaa ia raised, a mechanism must be 
developed in which studenta are empowered to reaolve 
their own disputea, with araiatance and the encouragement 
of authority figures, or aignificant othera. Thia ia the 
baaic function of the Conflict Manager* Program and Peer 
Mediation. Further, student's muat learn varioua methoda 
of reaolving conflict between themselvea. Thia ia the 
purpoae of the Conflict Reaolution Skill* Building 
Seaaiona. Generally, Peer Mediation Programa have been 
quite aucceaaful with varioua public achool ayatema 
acroaa the country. 

The Conflict Managera Program is uaed in San Francisco 
achoola, where peera defuae conflicta in the elementary 
achoola and/or playgrounda. Thia program ia of national 
prominence. Peer Mediation ia the reaolution of conflict 
through mediation performed by the atudenta themselvea, 
which ia reinforced and monitored by the achool 
diaciplinarian. Once again, thia format ia being uaed. 
all over the country within progreaaive achoola. 

3. Peer Leadera will provide atudenta with a concrete 
example of theae methoda. Thia ia the objective for the 
Peer Leadership Training. Thia model wiahec to develop 
the natural youth leaderahip, who would buy into this 
program' a vision, philosophy and values. These leaders 
would learn leadership skills, critical thinking and 
mediation. It is our belief if these leaders are 
effective and capable, other students will learn from 
their behavior. Peers have a tremendous effect upon 
peers . Why not develop young people who could influence 
their equals within the school and provide an example of 
productive problem resolution? Further, if today's youth 
are not given an opportunity develop certain skills, 
how will they fare as tomorrow's adults? 
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METHODOLOGY - Cont'd.! 

4. The Msntorship Program provides a profound avenue and 
opportunity for unlimited community involveasnt aa wall 
aa the proviaion of additional needed human reaourcea in 
the atruggle for poaitive character development of public 
houaing youth within the aelected achoola. - 

Our chief taak ia to extend an arm of aupport and 
guidance to our youth who are swimming upatream againat 
the strong currenta of high riak impedimenta which aaaiat 
in the atrangulation of their general development aa well 
aa the future of public houaing conmninitiea. There 
exiata negative forcea which are ready, willing and 
strongly committed to the corruption of our youth. Youth 
are, generally, aearching for purpose and direction 
within their lives. The work we do today will determine 
tomorrow's future harvest. Msntors should be drawn from 
the community, and various pools of professionals and 
organisations . 

5. Staff should provide grief counseling for young children 
and/or high school studsnts as needed. Such a service is 
necessary for those young people who have been 
traumatized by a violent occurrence within their school. 
Such services are performed on site by a team of mental 
health professionals, clergy, etc., who are organised to 
provide support for the grieving student body. Further, 
a network of mental health agencies to help facilitate 
the healing process should be developed. 

6. Early intervention must be available for youth who are 
experiencing a problem dealing with conflict in an 
effective manner. This intervention would include anger 
control counseling, as well as group work with pser co- 
facilitators. Such training is a part of the pser 
helping structure. A Mental Health Center should be 
asked to consent to assist in this venture. If need be, 
follow-up and follow- through with the child's parent will 
occur by program staff. 

The comprehensive approach is consistent with the ten (10) 
recommendations of the American Psychological Association of 
Violence and Youth, and other concerned professional groups. 
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(1). The estaMishaent of community policing with a mpmclal 
•aphasia on high, riak mchool altea daring the arrival 
and departure of students, particularly along various 
i i— mi rtmtmm taken to and from their mehoolm. 

a. She development of parent/ tenant patrols which monitor 
and provide mataty assistance to cbildran of el — n tary 
schools during stndant arrival and departure, 
eapeclally along various high rlmk routes to and xroa 
thair educational canters. 

f2>. The development and funding of "Lighted School Houses* 

within public houaing eommunitlea so as to provide adult 
education and youth. recreational opportunities within their 
immediate neighborhood areas, thus impacting the probleam 
of young people having 'nothing to do". 

(3). The allocation of resources that allow public school 

eystea* to provide aervicaa, i.e., counseling or group work 
for those youth and/or children who have been trauaatixed 
by a violent crime within public houaing c o— uni ties. 

(mi. The allocation of reaourcaa for the development of violence 
prevention programming and aervicaa which emphaaixe 
mediation, conflict —na g — an t, and the teaching of 
i i —ii ii f i - ■ r full skills within elementary schools located in 
public housing c a— unities. 

a. The allocation of resources for violence prevention 
programming and aervicaa for high achoole which aerve 
public houaing co— unities. 

(St. The development and funding of a technical assistance 

— chanisa within the Department of Education and/or the 
Department of Justice which will enhance the growth and 
devsiopaent or effective violence prevention aervicea and 
programming. 

(6). The development and enhancement of health aervicea 

in order to forward those early identified youth and 
children who have demonstrated a lack of emotional control, 
to receive vital therapy and group work aervicea. 
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KMcaaamATZons 
sua -2- 



(7) . Thm inclusion of rlolmncm pronation curriculum* within the 

public school mymtmmm in order to fixmly educate children 
and youth* mm to high risk eituations which, if involved, 
could reenlt in death, violence, etc. Thim type of 
education should sddrssm itaelf to rmm oving the aythe of, 
«rt cannot happen to mm*. 

(8) . To provide technical aeaiatance and funding to help 

local school mymtmmm develop effective eecurity aeaeuree to 
prevent weapon* from entering into public schools . 
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NoUbll School Cflmj ind Violence StiUiUe* 

1994: Netional School Boards Association 

Best Practice* Seriee „ ,. „.„ 

Vlelinei In the SefioeM: How Amorlfo School Seerde An Stttguvdlng Your Cnlh 

drtn 

Contact Information: Krlsten J. Amundson. Author 

National School Board* Auoclitlon 

1680 Duke Street 

Alexandria. VA 22314 

70M3M722 
780 affiliate eehool diatrieta responded to thie eurvey. 

• 98% of schools report Increesing vtoMnct ov*r IMt S y**rt. 

• 60* reported weapcna ineldenta. 

• Trm-fourthe reported that thalr achool had daalt with violent etudent-onstuc'ent anacka la»t yaar. 13% reported 
a knifing or ahootlng. 

• mot echoole raport the ut* of metal detector*. 

• Respondents report ualng the following methods for dealing with violence: 

• 78% • auepenaion 

• 76X>etudentconducVdiscip!inecode 
73% • collaboration with other agenciee 

• 71% • echool board policy 

66% • alternative progrerm at schools 

• 62% ••laff development 

v. • 81% • conflict raeoHitionymedletion training/peer mediation 

1993: National Institute of Justice 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

Cun Aequ/e/Wen end fteeeea/on In Selected Juvonlk Simp/** 
Conttct Information: Research In Brief, Dectmbn 1393 

Juvenile Justice Cleerlnghouee 

1-80O/638-8737 

This *tudy ot luvenile posseseion of firearms is drawn from voluntary questionnaires anonymously completed By 
835 male serious offenders incarcerated in 6 |uvenile correctional 'acuities in 4 states and 758 male etudent* In 10 
Inner-city echoole near the facilities. Both students and Inmates came from environments marked by crime and 
violence. Because the study focused on serious Juvenile offenders and students from schools in high-risk areas, the 
reeufia art not generalized to the entire U.S. population. 

. 83% of Inmates end 52% of the student* possessed guns. 4 ~^,^ 

• $5% of inmates carried guns all or meet ot the time In the year or two before being Incarcerated; 12% ot ine 
etudents did so. with arotner 23% carrying gura now and then. . 

• Tro Srea-ms of sh=';s K;h ;-.:':ry. pcaarfJ ravs!.** fcr*«eJ I, iulaaaus and *emiautomat.e 
rarxfaune and then ehotgune. ..^.^ 

• Most of those surveyed thought it would be easy to acquire a gun. Onty 1 3% ot inmates and 35% ot atuoenta 
eaWR would!** lot ottroutfe or r.eartyimccsiiaie. . 

• When asked how they would get e gun. 45% ot tlte inmates srd 53% ot the students would borrow one from 
family or friends; 54% of the Inmates end 37% of the students ssid they would get one •off the etreet 

^< • The main reason given for owning or ct'rrylng a gun was self-protection. 

1W3' Cognceys Corporation 

"School-eased violence: Growlna problem In til ecnoo's, not/ulf Inntr-ersy 
Contact Information: Bayard Brewin 

Cognosya Ccrporafon 

«<» **sti uurnam street 

Philadelphia. PA 19119 

215/247-7850 
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Survey of 3,324 schools nalior.*id» eonduc' 3 during Sp'l-vg 1993 found »chool violence to be a significant and 
growing problem across an U.S. school population!, regareess of ethnic composition, population aize and achoot 
location. Th» survey requested aach respondent to assets their echooie progress in dueling with the lesut of 
violance ecrott aeven specific categories and three response strategies, including conflict between ethnic groups 
end gangs, the abaoiute and relative rate* of student dismissals and suspensions as a result of school violance, 
and the communit/e involvement in resolving the prob'em. The essessmant was two-part: whether the category 
was a •troair or •large* problem at thair achooi du-ing the 1993 school year, and whether it we* •Improving 1 or 
•worsening* during the 1 993 school year as compared to the previous year. Respondent echoola reported falling 
progress In turning back the tide of m-school violence, regardless of category. 

• Most common transgressions ware Individual violence batween student! (reported ee e problem by 88% of the 
overall respondent* end aa a large on* by 20%). 

• Least common trentgrstslora were violence by group* of students ageinst teechera (30%). 

• Most schools did report present and Increasing problems Involving other terms of violence, Including geng 
violance end incidents batween members of different ethnic groups. 

• The majority of school* reported little call or need for schocl/paient or jchcol/community maetlnga on the aubjwt 
of achooi violence, 

1993: USA WEEKEND 

National Association of Secondary Schco! Principals 

Contact Information: USA WEEKEND 

Leslie Anstey. Reporter 
1000 Wlson Bhrd. 
Arlington. VA 22229 

The results of this unscientific survey are based on Its writer; answers of 65,193 sijth through twelfth-grader* who 
responded individually or as classes to a questionnaire pnr.-.ed in the April 23-25, 1993 issue of USA WEEKEND, in 
the Classllne Today teaching plan, and distributed by tr* Kationa' Association of Secondary School Principal*. The 
results of the survey appeared In the August 13-15. 1993 issue of USA WEEKEND- 

• Overall, 37% of students don't feel eafe In achooi. 

• 50% know someone who Switched schools to feel se'er. 

• <3% of public school student* evold school restrocms. 20% evcid hall*aya; and 45% avoW the achooi grounds. 

• 26% of girl* and 49% oi boys were hit dying the p-evicus year at school. 

• 27% of girts were heressed during the previous yet r. 

• 63% of students sey they would leam more if they fe : t sa'er. 

• 47% say teacher* epend at l?ast half of their c:ass time oiscip'irsng students. 

• 65% of students In grades 10-12 krew weapon are regularly ceriied to school. 

• 79% say violence Is caused by 'stupid things !i'<» bumping into someone.' Followed by, In order: boyfriend- 
girlfriend disputes, cuteiderj. racism and gangs. 

• 42% think the single best safaty improvement we'd be to send bad kids to special schools. 

1993: Gallup Organization and Phi Delia Kappan 

"IStti Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attltuda toward the Public Schooll" 

Contact Intormatloa- Gallup Organitation . 6C&924-95O0 

Phi Dene Kappan • 800/766- 1 156 
5i*-vey po-ioa i.Jui aouts (.those over the age ci 1 3j d«'.ng V-ay and June 1993. 

• For the third year In a row, highest priority was assgned by the respondents to the sixth national goal for educa- 
tion: making sur* that, by the year 2000. evC7 school * in of drugs and violence end offer* a dlaclpllned 
environment conducive to learning. 

• Leek of schco! funding followed by drug u-sa and "ask ;! c s: p' -v are the most frequently mentioned problems 
with which the locel public schools must deal. 

• In the past 25 Gallup polls, lack of disc ; pi tc was c':ed ss c-^s of the tcp p-cblems facing public schools, and as 
the No. 1 problem for 1 6 of the 25 polls. 

1993: Ccr-crs tcr C'sease Cc-.:-ci 

Morbidltv and Mortality Wee«'y Report 

"Uici«nrVn»'» , »'* &«'•■■•»•« 

of High School Studente — New Vent, 1992" 
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Contact Information: Editor, MMWfi S«tiM 

MansiopC-08 

C«ntwt for DitMH Control ind Prevention 

Atlanta, GA 30333 

404/332-4555 

A telt-edminislered questionnaire wet given to e repre*er.t*tiv* temple ol student* in grease 9 • 12 In the New 
York City Public School* during June 1992. tn eddition to the following etetienci, the lurvey alto meatuted vte- 
lenca-reiated tttXudee with regard to effective weyt to avoir' "jnte. 

• 36.1% of the ttudente reported being thrtetened with prr»ele*l harm, and 24.7% ware invoivtd m a phytic*! fight 
anywhere Including home, tchool and neighborhood. 

• 21% ol the etudent* reported carrying a weapon euch e gun, knife or club enywhere ene or mom daye (luting the 
90 day* preceding the turvey: 18.1% reported carrying e knife or rezor, end 7% reported et trying t handgun. 

• Relet for violent end potentlelfy dengeroue behavior* were eubtlentielly lower inelde the »c. vol tuMng and 
when going to or from tchool: being threetened, 14.4%; carrying l weepoa 12.5%; carrying o knife or rator, 
10%; being Involved In e phyticel fight, 7.7%; end carrying e handgun, 3.7%. 

• Studente who elttnded tchoolt with mettl detector program* (18%) ware it likely a* thou who etlended 
tchoob without metal detector progreme to hive carried a weapon anywhere but were lete likely to have carried 
e witpon Intide the school building (7.8% venue 13.6%) or going lo end from tchool (7.7% venue 18.2%). 

1993: Metiopoliten LHe Insurance Company 

The Metope/Hen l/fe Survey ef The Amtrlctn Teecfter, 1tU: 

VJo/e/iceMAneffce'e futile Scnee/e 
Contect Inlormelton: Louit Htrrti end Attociitee, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 101 11 

(212)698-9600 

Thie national turvey polled 1,000 teechert end 1,160 student* In grade* 3-12 end 100 police official* during the 
fan, 1993. 

• 23% of ttudentt and 1 1% of teeehen have been victims of violence In end eround school*. 

• Boy* were twice ee likely as girls to have been victim cf violence (30% to 16%). 

• About 22% of boy* and 4% of girl* said they had carried gur* or knive* to tchool. 

• 6% of the boy* end 1 % of the gin* said they had threatened torr ecne with a knife or gun In or near tchool. 

1993: Mttropoliten Life Insurance Company 

Tne Mefropo//Un life Survey el Tne Amerietn Teec/ier 1K3 
Teacher* fleepontf to Pree/eent Gllnten't foueitfo/i*/ 'rPposaJe 

Contact Information: louit Harris and Attocetee, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10111 
(212) 698-9600 

Thit survey It based on interview with a nationally rapretsntaCve temple of 1,000 teachers, conducted from 
January 25 through February 8. 1993. 

■ 20% ol teichen think the Icdoral governmeni shouo ccrs.cer putting more police otfeere on the ttreei* ki high- 
crime area* where ochoole ere located. 

• A mejorlty of 54% of teeehen think the government thou-d hira more eecurity personnel et vktlenoe-ridden 
echools. , 

• 66% of teeehen think that parents should be penalized through flnet or tome other mechanlem H they allow 
their child to be chronically truant. 

• A majority of taeehere (54%) ley their highest priority In public eduction policy m the nem few yean ehould be 
etrengthenlng parent*' roles in their children's education. 

1893: The Harvard Scroti of Puo':c Hea".h ard the Jsyce foundation, Chlcego, lllinoi* 

A Survey et bptr/encee, Pereepr/one, end AppfhtnUen* 
ebouf Gune Arrow Youne Peee/e In Amertee 

Contect inlormetion: Tt>e voyce Founoaton LH Research 

312/782-2484 1270 Avenue of the Amerlce* 

New Yck, NY 
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B Jtwwn AprH 19 and May 21. 1993. 2508 Hudenia war* survsyed in 96 public and private «l«m«r<ary. rrJddlt and 
t¥*x high achooia (gradae 6 • 12). 

• 15* say th»y have eerried • handgun on their person In the past 30 dayj. and 4% aay they have taken t 
htndgun is ashed <hla put yaar. 

• 8* e«y they htve ebot a gun at someone alti. 

• 11* lay they have been ehot at by eomeon* withe gun during the past year. 

• 22* aay they would laal 'eefer* having a handgun on thair person if thay wata going to ba in a phyalcat tight 

• 39* know aomaona personally who hai either bean killed or injured from gunfiie. 

• S9* ley thtyeoukJ get e handgun, 'if I wanted one.' Two in three who know where to get e handgun aay they 
could gat one within a 34-hour period. 

1903: National Rifle Association 

Luntz Reseereh end Strategic Service* 
Contact Information: Mike Dabedle, Luna Reseereh end Strategic Services 

1000 Wilton Blvd.. Suite 850 

ArtHgtanVA 22209 

703/3^0080 

The eurvey. conducted during June 1993 by a Washington-based political polling firm and commiieioned by the 
National Rifle Association, was :-f>ed on responses by 1,000 edum. 40* cl whom had children under ege 1* living 
with them. 

• 31* of eduftj surveyed egreed that they worry ebewt gun vtolcr.ee aj they $end their children off to echool. 

• 20* of thoee aurveyed seid their children had expressed concern* about the presence of gun* In their echoole. 

• 13% Mid their children were less eager to attend oenooi because of their feer* for phyaicel *elety. 

• 1 1* eek) their children had reported eeelng a handgun in school. 

1B93: Netioftat Institute on Drug Abuse 

University of Michigan Institute for Social Reeeerch 
'Netlonil High School Senior Survey • Monitoring the Future" 

Contact Information: Netiinal Institute on Drug Abuse • 301/4436245 

Institute for Soe'al Research. Unive. .ity of Michigan • 313/703-5043 
Netlonal Clearinghouse for Alcohol end Crug Infermetlon • 800/729-6686 

Approximetely 2.600 seniors in epproxlmetety 1 20 to 140 pub's end prlvele high schools throughout th» U.S. 

except Heweil end Aleske respond to this survey each yeer This ore is the 17th In en ennual aeries begun In 1975. 

• The proportion of high school senior* who said they had used drug* within the last yeer dropped to the lowest 
figure since the surveys began (27*). 

• Current use of cocaine by high school eertore decreased from 2.8% in 19S9 to 1.3* in 1992. 

• Lifetime prevelence ratee for creek are down *ign*centry to 2.6* in 1992. The fywas for 30-day prevalence are 
1.3* In 1987, 1 .6* In 1988. 0.?% In 1991. end 0.6* in 1992. 

• 17.2* of high school seniors ere deily smokere. 

• 51.3* of high echool seniors had used alcoholic beverages In the lest month. 

•y}2, C«.",'.«r !; rre.o.v. r.d'iu9».i V'aie'ice 

- Kid* Cvrylng Sunt: Leopheln h Sfefe end Federal rtnum Uw» 
Corrlect tnformetion' Dennis Henigen 

Center to Prevent Hendgun V oleicc 

1225 Ey* Street. NW. Sate 1 100 

Washington O.C. 20005 

202/289-7319 

The Legal Action Project of the Cortor to Prevent Hsmjjun v.olcce reviewed stete lews to determine rf the etetee 
of Arlzone, Karnae end Colcredo were un!q'je In pe~w!t:ng cpen possession of guns by minor*. The etudy concen- 
trated on handguns because of the h'gh use in cri.-x: and tr-e'r pep-'ar appeal to juveniles. Major findings Include: 

• Although meny etetee limit the carrying of eoncee/edweapon*. the matarEv ol statee fell to ban the open 
possess/on of handgun* by an semcr.s u-^fer 21 

• Only 13 etetee and the D.otnct ot Coiur*o s directly proh'b t en rrvrwrs uncer 21 from openly carrying hondgune. 

• 15 etetes prohibit the open possession ot hawfguis by those 1 7 end under but permit open carrying by 18to 20- 
year-olds even though the murdor arccet rete 'or 1 6 end 1 Syea' oii« '» higher thon for any other eg* group. 
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• The remaining 22 states permit the open carrying of handjuns by some or ell person* under 18. 

• There is no federal prohibition on open carrying or possession ct handguns by minor*. 

1993- 'Weehlngton Sute Survey ol Adoleecenl Heilth Behevtore, 1998-1992' (WSSAHB) 

Contact I ntormetlon: Merilyn Jones 206/664-9219 Kathleen White 2CS753-3237 

Office of Superintendent Weshington State Oepertment of Heelth 

of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building, PO Box 47200 

Olympic, WAM504 

The resulte of the atatewide survey are based on the retpontes from 1 5,463 students in grades eix, eight, ten end 
twelve In 144 urban and rural school*. The WSSAHB combine* items from two prevlou* eurveye: The Survey of 
Substance Abu** Among Public School Student* In Weshington (1988 end 1990) end the Youth Risk Behevlor 
Survey of tht national Center* for Oiieele Control. 

• 25% of the student* had canted e weepon during the past month for self-protection or becau** they thought they 
might need It In a fight 

• 25% of the students had ever carried a weepon to echool. 

• 16% of the »lxth-gr*d*r». 19% of the elgnth-griaer*. 16% of the tenth-grader* end 13% of the twelfth-grader* 
reported that they recently had been In e fight that re*u:;ed in injured that had to be treated by e doctor or nuree. 

1 992: The Executive Educator end Xevler Unlvertiry 

"The violence et your door' 
Contact Information: The Executive Eductlar 

National Schcsl Bcarde Aseoclation 

1680 Duke Street 

Alexandria, VA 2231* 

(703) 638-6752 

Tha Executive Educetor'e exclusive national survey wes conducted by e research leem from Xevier University, 
Ctrclnnatl, Ohio. The study, which enalyzed responses from 1.216 school executives, reveals their perception* of 
violence In their own district*, In neighboring communtres and in the nation at large. Admlnletrator* reported: 

• Although the Increase In violent eels in schools i» widespread, it is ger-eialy considered highest In the 8outhea»t 

• Low-achieving students ere the most likely perpetrators ol school violence. 

• A leek of parental Involvement contributes strongly to school violence. 

• As these cducetors report, school violence has Increased to a much g-eeter degree In the nation as a whole than 
H has In their own districts. 97% of the respondents think school violence has increase ecross th» nation In the 
lasts year*. Nearly two-third* tty school violence in ne ghboring districts has Increased In the last S yeere, and 
only about 40% think violence has increased in their own districts In the last 5 year*. 

• School administrator* report that the number ol acts of violence committed by students has grown. 
' Has pendents predicted en increase in school violence during the next 2 years. 

1992: CommonweelthofVlrglnle 

■1M2 Youth Hlek Behlvlor Survey Report" end 
'Report on Acte of Violence end Substance Abuse' 

Contact Intormetion: Virginia Department of Education 
P.O.BCX6-Q 
Rlchmom.VA23216 
904/225-2928 

The 1 992 Youth Risk Behavior Survey was cond jetf i among 1 .640 students in grades 9 through 12 during the 
epring of 1 992 to ascertain Ire prevalence ol hoa't-vrlsk bei-avicrs a:no.-q Virginia's high school-aged student*. 

• 39.3% of ell mele students surveyed carried weapons In the past month. 

• 49.4% of ninth- end tenth -grade males and 41 .5% of the etavenih. «nd twelfth-grade male* reported being In et 
least one physical fight In the past 12 month*. 

Tha Virginia Ccpartmont of Education asse'nU'ed on n:«rd s:'p'!"-ary teax lo Ceve : cp and distribute • survey 
document on act* ol violence and substnicc obuse in Virg n « » schools The 1991-92 academic ycer wes the firet 

unwr rt»*» WM rull^'ft'l I*-'* ''—•."••*">'•' 

• I ncldente of weepon* possession, illicit drug possess or Icboccc possession and referrals for substance abuse 
progrem* peek during the middle echool year*. 
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• Total incidents ol weapons possessions is nearly equal the total incidents of alcohol and illicit drug possesion 
combined. 

• Fights between students are the most frequently occurring incidents of vicienc*. 

1990-91: State ot Vermont 

•Vermont School*, Foundation fro Puvmtion: Studint Perspective* 

on Diuq end Alcohol Abuu, 1880-91 Aeidtmle Y**r" 
Contact Intermttlon: StittotVirmont 

Office ol Alcohol tnd Drug Abuse Program* 
THl report H a profile ol Vermont etudenta, bued on intormetlon gathered In February 199V In «lU*nllurvey 
tains the Primary Prevention Awtreness. Attitude end Usege Scales. The survey w.s *^*J^"™* 
Agency of Human Servleef . Office ot Alcohol end Drug Abuse programi. 3,972 alghth-, tenth- end tweHtvgrede 
students completed the questionnaire. 

• 8% ot atudenti report Skipping school without en excuse 

• 9% ot student! report being sent from the classroom et least once e month. 

• s% report stealing et least once e month. 

• 4% report vendallilng school property at least once e month. 

• 22% otth* elghthg.ader* and 14% ot the tenth- and tv.*Kth-gr*dar* think that their decisions about using 
eubetencts sre positively Influenced by school policy. 

Bureau ot Justice Statistics 

"School Crime; A Nstlonsl Crime Victimization Survsy Report 
Contact Information: Bureau ol Justice Stsllstics 
Office of Justice Prog re me 
U.S. Department of Justice 
202/307-0784 

Based on a national representative samp', ot more than 10 000 yojng people who were interviewed from January 
Uvougn June 1989 who had attended public o; privete schoo' during any time during the 6 months preceding tne 
survey. Raspomes refer to the 6- month time period pricr to the sur»»y. 

• More then 400,000 studente 1 2 to 1 8 years eld wsre estimated to have been victim* of vlolert enmee et echooi. 

• 7% of ell etudsnts were property crime victims, end 2% were vict ms el violent crime - pnmerlly elmpte assaults. 

• An estimeted 430 000 students (2% of all students) had et least ence taven something to school to protect 
themselves trom attack or harm. This includes gurs. knives, trass knuckles, razor blade*, eprked jewelry end 
other objecte capable of hurting en eeeeilent. 

> 1 5% of the students reported there were gangs In the'r schools. 

• 10% said that a etudent had ettacked or threatened e school teacher. 

• 6% reported that they evolded puces in or sreund tne wheaf prooerty beceuse they thought someone might 

• Among th^tudertswho eekj gangs weie cr mght be found In their schools. 37% seld gang members never 
fought at school. 19% said there we-e gang fights o.nce cr wee a year and 12% said there were geng fighte et 
leest once e week. 

1B91- Bureau of Justice Ste'.istlc* 

"Teinsgs Victims: A National Crime Victimization Survey Report" 
Contact Intormetlon: Bureau of Justice Stsllstics 

Office of Justice Prcgrers 

U.S. Department ol Justice 

This report presents WormaKon^clnes of violence ana theft eol'ectod by the National Crime Suvey (NCS) from 
1965 to 1988. The NSC obtains inlo-matlon abo* crimes, induced thos. not reported lo the police, trom individuals 
aae 1 2 or older In e nationally reoreseitatlve sample of 'icusehclds 

• From 1985 to 1988, persons ege 12 to l9fterevctimsof I 9 million crimes ol theft ennually. Teenager* were 
much more likoly than adults to be victims of crimes of violence Cn avenge, every 1 ,000 teenager* expenenced 
oi vimuiucriciMsed.Mjej-. w-rpd,-«i.;<:o:;:6>'=./ ' — « cj. .5 e;a cu cr oiohi. 

. About one-hatf of all violent crimes and 63% of crimes cf theft against teens ege 12 to 19 took place^th. sUesl. 
In • school building or cn school property. Street crimes *ere 3 times more l.kery than crimes ,n school bultotngs 

,„ K<Mt » K«»>n wnmW»H ht» s»n ntftwHar <*:*h m **»«n*n (17*. *•*>«■ * 
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• Adolescents agt 12 to IS were about twice it tikeV is older leers to experience crimes In t school building or 
on school property. About 37% ot violent crimes and 81% o! crimes of theft against younger teenager* occurred 
at school, compared with 17% of the vis-fern crimes and 35% of the crimes of theft against older turn. 

• Police r* porting retei lor violent crimes against teenager* were mush higher for incidents thtt occurred on the 
street then for those et echoot. About 37% of violent crimes that occurred on the otreet were reported to the 
police, compered with 8% of violent crime* that took piece in school building* end 42% ot thoee on school 
property. 

• M*ny crime* tilting piece In school may not have been reported to the pone* because school otflclele had been 
notified end hed resolved the Incident*. For 37% of the violent erim*s in echool building* and 32% of those on 
*chool property, the police were not celled primarily because the crime wa* reported to (omeora ale*, compared 
to 8% of otreet violent crime*. 

1991: Illinois Criminal Justice tnfsrmetion Authority 

'Trende end issues «r 

Contact Information: I limit Criminal Justice Information Authority 
l20SouthP,lvtrdaleP!e« 
Chicago, II 60606 
312/793-8550 

Survey asked elmost 2,700 students end 1,300 teechers in 31 public high schools acros* I Molt about crime end 
victimization levels In their schools end communities during in* 1 589-90 school ysar. 

• 1 in 12 public high achool students in Illinois reported being th* victim of a physical attack in echool or on th* way 
to or from school. Almost twice that many has escaped an Attempted esseul Most of thtt* asseulte were not 
serious end woepont war* rarely used. However. 8% of victims did report being cut and 4% reported being ehot 

• 1 1n 12 Illinois students sometimjs etayed horn* trom *choo1 for (car that aomeone would hurt or bother them. 

• 44% of the students and one-fourth of the teachers surveyed indicated that tr*k (chool we* either let* safe than 
or es unsefe at th* neighborhood it was ia 

• Student* wer* found to be et greeter ritk for assault, robbtry and theft in the school it**lt than In the edjacem 
neighborhood while going to end from echool. 

• Suburban ttudente reported higher theft *nd assault rates than did students from large llinol* cklee. 

• Theft wee the most common crlm* nporttd In the survey, with 22. % of the student* and 28.5% of th* teachers 
being victimized during the 1989-90 school year. 

• Almost one-third of the students seid they had brought a weapon to school for self-protection at some times 
during their high school career. 5.3% said they had brought e gun to school. 

• One m 1 1 teechers reported that a student hed ttveeiened to hurt them during th* put month. More then half, 
52.9%. reported thet a etudent had directed en obscenity et them, end one-third, 32.4%, reported that a etudent 
had made en obscene gesture et them. 

• School erlmee egainet both students and teachers are often not reported to eny euthoritlee. Neerty one-third of 
student robbtriee, one-quarter of thefts aid <C% of essau'ts were net reported. Among toocheto, 16% of 
robberies, 40% of thefts end 25% of asssults ware not reported. 

1990: Texas AaM University 

•Rurtl Communis** Ntsr Large Metropolitan Areas: 

6sfe Havana from Adolescent Violence?" 
Contact Information: Paul M. Klngery 

Teats ASM Unhrsreity 

College Sletion.TX77843 

409/845-1756 

Perticlpants In the study were 1,004 eighth- end tenln-gradtrs from J3 sman Centrel Texas communltlH. 

• More than one-half of the boys (53 2%) and one-ftth (20.5%) cf girls reported having been In at least 1 phytic*! 
fight Involving wee pons during the previous year. Cn*-fit!h ot boys end 6.4% of girls eekf th*y hed been In 3 
fights. 

• One-fourth of the students said they had carred a weapon et school In the past yaer. 

• Slightly more then 6% of the boys said they hed carred a handgun and i 6 % said they had carried one neerty 
tvevdey. 

• While at school or on e school 'bus during the previous y-a'r, 34.1% of students reported having been threetened 
with bodily harm thought not actually hurt, 1 5.2% c!*im»d (hit they had something taken trom them by force ot 
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teat of bodily hum, 14. 1% said they had teen physically attacked and 5 8% admitted that someone ifW to 
force uiem to have sex whsn they did not went to. 

• Mora than halt of the turvayed students aaid thay had rot received induction in school on ways to avoid vijhtina 
end violence. . 

• Student* In the *urv*y betlev* thay ehouid fight it someone hit* thsm (78.6%). hurt* someone they eert imi 
(74.2%), Insult* theirtemlly (58.6%) or'bree«i something they cwnon purpose (53.1%). 

• More then 20% fe» that threttening to useaweepon would he'p prevent fights. Nesrty 17% thought setng 
tough' would datar altercatlona. 

tWO: Cantar to Prevent HandQun Violence 

•Caught In the Croeeflm: A Report on dun Violence In Our Netten'e Schools" 
Contact Informstlorc Center to Prevent Hendgun Violence 

1325 Eye Stmt NW, Suite 1100 

Washington. O.C., 20005 

20jy2ee.73i» 

The Information from the report wee sbstrected from more then 2.J0O echool violence-related newe etorlee recorded 
In newspaper* ecreee the nation during the tour yeer period between September 1968 end September 1980, 

• At leeet 71 people — 65 etudente end 6 echool empteyeee- have been Wiled with gune at echool; another 201 
were eeveraly wounded; end 242 individuate ware held hostege et gunpoint. 

< Shootings or hoetege situations in schools have occurred In et leest 35 netee end the District of Columbia. 

• Males ere meat frequently the offender* (9-3%) e* well as tha victim* (76%). 

• Schoolchildren egee 14-17 era moi! et risk of gun violence et school. 

• Gun violence In schools occurs most often In hallways (25%) and In classrooms (19%). 

• Gang or drug disputes were tte leading cause ot schocl gun violence (18%). lorg-stendlng erguments (15%). 
romentlo disagreements (12%). fights over meteriel possession* (10%) end eccldent* (13%) ere also common. 

1 980: Youth RISK Behavior Surveiilarce System 

"Youth Risk Behevlor Survey* 
Contact Informetion: Morbidity end Mortality WeeKy Report 

Mallstop C- 08 

Camera tor O'eeaie Control 

Atlanta, GA 30333 

404/332-4555 

The 1990 rational echoot-besed survey i* • component of the Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System, which 
periodically meesuree the prevalence of priority hee'th-n'sk behavior* emong youth through comparable nationel, 
atete and local »urv*y». Th* survey polled e representative sempla cf 1 1,631 etudente In grades 9-12 In the 50 
etetee, the District of ColumUe. Puerto Rico end the Virg'n islendi. 

• Neerly 20% of ell etudente In grades Q - 12 reported they had carried e weepon et leest once during the 30 daye 
preceding the survey (not necesserlly to ichoel). 

< Mele etudente (31 .5 %) were eignificantly mere likely than lemeie students (8. 1 %) to report having carried a 
weapon 

• Hispanic (41.1%) ano Uack (33.4%) nid e siwent ae.-e eignri-cantry more likely to report raving carried a 
weepon than were white (28.6%) male student*. 

• Of the etudente who reported having carried weepens during the 30 deye preceding the eurvey, 25* eekf thay 
dkl ao only once; 32 2% eeld 2 or 3 tlmaa; 7.4% said 4 or 5 times; end 35.5% eek) 8 or more tlmee. 

• Neerly 8 % of ell students in grades 9-12 reported that, during the 30 day* preceding the eurvay. they had bean 
in et leest on physleel fight that resulted in an tn]ury requiring tieetment by e doctor or nurse. Of theee etudente. 
53 3% sekf they had fought 1 time; 27.8%. 2 or 3 times; 10.1%. 4 or 5 times; snd 10.1%. 6or more times. 

• Mele etudente (12.2%) were skjnifijartiy more likely then female students (36%) to report having teen In e fight. 

1989: 0 alius Crgerftevon 

Phi Delta Kappa 

"Tha Second Os'iusnw outs Kioot Poll 
ot Teeehsre' Attitude towerd the Public School.' 
Contect Informetion: Gallup Organlietion - 60?;924.9600 
Phi Dene Keppen - 812/339-1 tee 
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states and iht District of Columbia. 

• A majority of tetchers (56%) would likt to h»v» the right to patfcb misbehaving youngsters, despite outright 
tuns on corporal punishment in many suits tnd school districts. 

• 34% mentioned lick ef parental Interett end support is the biggest obstacle to Improving public education. 

• Keif of the teachers vie* etudent discipline te either e very serious or e feirly serious problem. 

• 57% of the teacher respondents seU drug use smong students it either e very serious or feirly sertous problem 
in the public schools In their eommunltlee. 

• 43% Indicated that student discipline probleme ere emong the main reasons for teachers leaving the profession. 

1989: American Federation of Teeehers 

Survey of Teacher Union leader* on Teen-age Violence 
Contact infcrmetton: American Federation of Teachers 

202/879-4468 

Survey was conducted during the summer 1989. Those polled Include representatives of AFTe SO lergeet union 
locals across Amertee, the 43 presidents of stats AFT units and AFTs national 38-member executive council. 

• Top 5 ceusee of teen-age violence cited by teacher union leaders surveyed were drug trefiicking (83%), etss of 
sccess to drugs (82%). eeee of access to guns ($5%), lack of parental supervision (63%), tnd lack of employ- 
ment opportunities (48%). 

• Of thoss surveyed, more then 80% felt that teen-age violence is e bigger problem today then It ha* been In the 
past. Only 17% felt that the elze of the problem hae not changed. 

• The most dltheertening results of the survey ere concerned with the percentage of teeehers end studsnt* who 
had been vtatina of teen violence. Over two-thirds (87%) of these eurveyed said that members of their union had 
been victims of tssn violence. Also, more than two-thirds (63%) said that students they had worked with htd 
been victims of violence committed by teenagers. 

• Just underone-helf of the respondents said they believe that metal detectors should be installed In public 
schools, but nearly ell of them ssid schools shou'd employ security guards. 

1988; Florida School Boards Association, Inc. 

Florida Association of School Administrators. , 

"Weepons/CIrearms on School Property Survey' 
Contact Intormellon: 203 South Monroe Street 

Ttllthasste.FL 32301 

904/224.1374 

The Florida Schools Boards Association eurveyed ol 66 Florida school d'stricts regarding weapons confiscations/ 
incidents on school property during the 1986-87 and 1967-88 school years. 

• The weapon most frequently In e student's possssslon ee compared to S otter types of weapons was knife. 
(Other types Include guns, chains, brass knuctfes. billy clubs and pointed objects). 

• Students' sources for obtaining weepons/firearms include the student'e residence (85.7%); friend or relative 
residence (8.3%); etolen (1.6%); end various other sources (4.4%). 

• The prevalent form of punishment by school officisls for students Involved in e confiscation/Incident was suspen- 
sion (4.326 ceses). Expulsion (795 cases) and reprimand (1,01 8 cases) were 2 other forms used by school 
district officisls. 

1987: American School Health Association 

Aesoela"-.T fe/the Advencement of Heeith Education 

Society for Public Health Education 

"Netfonel Adoltecent Student Health Survey' 
Contact Information: National Allience for Health, Physical Education. 

Recreation and Oence 

Publication Selee 

800/321-07989 

Approximately 1 1,000 oighth- and tenth g-adere Iro.T e nalora " ( rep-ese«atlve sample of more than 200 public 
and private schools In 20 steles participated in the study cu'lng the fall 1SS7. 

• One-half ofthebovs and 28% olita c -H »■«•» *' '»»«' ' - 

• One-tnlrd reported someone threatened to hurt them. 14% weie robbed end 13% reported being attacked while 
tt tchool or In e school but. 

• 41% of the boys end 24% of the girls reported they cou'd obtain a handgun if they wanted one. 
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23% of the boys reported havirg carried i krtrle to school it least once during the past yeir; 1% Mid they carry 
iknilitoichoolonidaityeasii. 

• 3% ot the boyi reported having carried a handgun to school at least once during the school yitr, 1% reported 
carrying • handgun on • dally basis. 

598f • Office d Educational Research em Improvement 

•Public School Taachar r'erapecttvee on Scnool Discipline" 
Contact Information: U.S. OapertmerJ ol EducaUon 

OttioeolEducaUonainMiiichindlmpiovimtnl 

Carasr for Education Staliatiea 

FeetRNponaaSurvay System 

202/357-8J61 

Data repotted In tNa survey were eollaeted rrwene of a rnaS auivey ol 1 .547 elernentery and eaoondary school 
teechere ber*eenOctoberd1966arxl January 1tM7. »»~t^wi»n«i. «*»!»••. 

• 44% of teacher* in publle school* reported there wee mom dieruptiva clessroom behavior ™weenoe»tn 
1966-87 than 5yeare before. Teeeher* In elementary (53%) mora IrtquertV reported th«t eUrupUve behavior 
had InereesadthandW teechere from mWd!a |un!of high school* (42%) erxlfre«senlorhlflhscr»ola (34%). 

• 29% Indicated thit they had seriously considered leaving teeching because of student nwoehavlof. ana 17% 
reported thay had seriously considered reeving in the last 12 month*. _„«„«-,•, ...^ 

• Most teechere reported that student behavior Interfered «*n their leacKrg to a smalt exter* (60%). 27% elated 
that etude* misbehavior greally Interfered with effective learning. 

• Teacher* In urban schools more frequently reported that student msbehevsr eiterfeied with their teeching to a 
greet extant (24%) then did teechere m rural schools (8%). . . . . 

• Teeeher* estimated that, on the overage, ebout 7% of the students Ihey tet^ht were habitual ^hevtor r™*™- 

• «imost 20 % of teachers Indlceted that thay had been threatened et seme time, end 8% had been Ihreotened w 

• 8% na'oom InScatad that thay had been physically enacted fcy students in their schools et some time, end 2* 
(38.0O0)'hed been elteclted In the last 12 months. (Types ol behavior included under phyiieal attack may tenge 

. nctoi limiting the ability ol teachers lo meintein order within thei. scnoo* r™t reled Ifacterj was leek 
of elternativa placement (39%) and lack ol student Interest (38%). Teacher rated both teacher and £lnelpaV 
administrator fear of being Sued as a major factor limiting their etfon to maW.a.n order. 17% o' feechere rated 
administrator feer ol being sued and 14% rated teacher faer of being sued es gmetly limiting their effort to 

• wi^rege'rded their echoola - discipline policy es net sttict enough: S8% regs-ded the policy es not comprehen- 
sive enough; and 50% Indicated it was not consistently eppEed. 

• Actk.ns rated as "very productive* In Improving school dise'ewe by a major,* of respondenle were: Increesed 
student sel discipline developed et home'(74%). emelier classee (83%). end inc.aestd parental support (62%). 

1s gj . U.S. Bureeu of the Census for the U.S. Bureau of Juste*. Stetistica 

1 987: "NsUonel Crime Survey for ISM' 

"School Crime: Annuel Statlstlcsl Snepshot" 

"Klda and Crime," School Safety Newejournel, Spring 18« 
Conlect Information: James Wettel 

Center for Demogtophic Studies 

U.S. Department of the Census 1 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Weshington.D.C. 20233 301/763-7720 rf ^„,™, ntat «i 

• A'cordino to tha 1986 end 1987 Nollonel Crime Survey. n*erty 3 million Incidents of ottempted or completed 

•t crime (assault repa. robbery and theft) took piece Inside schools or on school property- 
. ine vast m.|""of Crimes egelral parson w.re thefts. Durlrtj 1987, elmost 25 rrjinon theft* In or eround 

schools were reported by Netionai Crime Survey reepondents. 
. J^!2Em^***>»*» «cur..d in or erourvd Set*** durtng 1 967. MntmitheM war. iHMB 

„„J " ™° nj s . ,„,„. .i=w icosenes i<i.BlO ft.ih injur)); end elmost 350.000 Simple 
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• 1 in 6 youth* between iht age* of 12 and 18 wat iht victim of t Mreot crime durirvj 1986 compiled to iBa. 
9aduHs. 

• 1 out of 18you*e we* atuuted, fobbed or raped during 1986. 

• One-hall or mort of the ettempted end completed violent crlmee againsi gin* tnd 12 to 15-yeer-old bow *• 
eommltied by eemoone known to them. 

• Only ibout onMhlrd of ill vtoltnt ciimM oommUtd or ettempted egein»t youth* during 19M were reported 
the ponce. 

• Murder* of achest-age youtht (5 to 19 ye en of age) Wiled 1 .840 during 1 865, eccordlrig to the Ml. 
then 18 year* of age. 

1»t: NaBonel Institute of Education 

*VMent tchoole — hit tchooli: Tht Site leheoi Study fleporttoUw Congreee' 
Contact Informttiort National Intitule of Education 

U.S. Departmert of Education 

Office o(Educ«iorielMie*rch*Kiimprovirnent 

WuhlngtcAO.CSOaO* 

202/3S7-6781 

Thl« 3-part itudy conducted in 1976-1977 combined • aurvey of principal* ftom 4,000 public ilementiry and 
»econdeiy»ehool»nationwlde;e»urv*yof642puH^^ 

teachtri andatudtnta; and aninta naive, quelil*tive*tudyof 1 0ichooli aaiactad became thalr previouaprobleinic 
crlmearx1vlc^rMr«dMendrarr«UcallyrevartedinairxMpariodoftim«. 

' A £ w ^ m,l *!f'J? 2,0 2? S 13 *' ,lud,nU Phy«icalV attacked In America'a aecondary eehool* each men! 
About 2.4 minion (1 1%) had eomeihlng atolen from tham in a typ'cat month. 

• Almoet *% of urban junior and aenior high achoof itudanti mluad et leeit one day of elate** a month bee* 
they w*r« efrek) to go to eehooL 3% (600.000) reported that th*y are afraid moat Of the lime. 

' NMrty e iS?°" h * n,tion,, million "condety »chool taachara ware phy»lc*Hy ertecked et echooleech moot 
about 1,000o» whom were **rloutly enough hurt to require medical ettention. About 130,000 had aomethlng 
etolan In a morth'e time. Around 6.000 had something taken from them by force, weapon* or threet*. 

• More than 25% of an achool* ware »ub)ect to v*ndali*m in a given month The everege coat of en ect of venc 
lent we* 681 .00 Ten percent of »ehool» war* burgierized, at an overage coat per burglary of $113. The annu. 
coet of eehool crime waa aetimated to be eround $200 million. 

• Moit otfenee* were committed by current etudente. Victim* end offender* wen generally of the eome ege er. 
•ax (uauelly male). In • majority of cottt, vietime end offender* were e;*c of the *eme race. The chaneee of 
interreciel violence were Ngh*»t in tchool* where »tudent» ol one race outnumber thdee of enother. 
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A «urv»y of students at 31 Illinois high schools ravsaled that 
ana In 20 atudanta had carried a gun to school in 1990. 

An aatiaatad 430,000 atudanta took ao—frMng to school to 
project theaselvee from attack or harm at least ones during a 
six-south period in 2»U. 

Florid* reported a 61 -percent increase in gun Incident m in 
•eboola bttnta 1986/87 and 1987/88. Of thm weapons 
(including guna) found in acboola, $$% of thorn* traead caaa 
from atudanta' bones. 

Sixty parcant of Baltiaora Jifcy Public School* atudanta 
surveyed in 1587 knew mommonm who And been shot, threatened or 
robbed in thair uchool in a mix-month pariod. 

A survey of high uchool atudanta nationwide found that ona in 
20 atudanta had carried a gun, usually a handgun, duringr a 
ona-aonth pariotf is 1990. 

Zn a a ox-ray of high school atudanta conductad in 1987, 48 
parcant of tanth-grada boya and 34 parcant of aighth-gxada 
boy* a aid fchay could gat a handgun if thay wanted ona. 

• In a J»3 aurvay of B.C. Public School teachers, 30 parcant of 
the respondents reported a student entering their classrooa 
with a weapon used in a threatening way. 

• Zn 1992, among Massachusetts sale teens responding to a 
statewide surrey, 20 parcant raportad carrying a weapon in the 
previous 30 days. Saarly one in 20 teenage sen responding to 
the survey reported carrying a handgun or other gun in the 
last 30 days. 

• Middle uchool students had 853 of the 1,249 weapona found in 
public achoolB statewide in Virginia during the 1991-92 achool 
year. 

• A Murray of 11th grader* in the Seattle public schools during 
the winter of 1990-91 found six percent of malaa had carried a 
handgun to achool/ 1/3 of atudanta reported easy accaaa to 
handguns; and 6.4k raportad owning handguns. Thirty-three 
(33h) of handgun owners had fired at eoaeone. 
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(1). 


Co— iin.f cation 


15 hoars »f nfaim 


12). 


negotiation Baaic Mlemmnta 


10 houra alniaua 


(3). 


Jfadiation Bmaic Mlemmnta 


15 houra miniaua 


(*). 


Problem Solving Btratmglea 


10 houra afnfaita 


(5). 


Leaderahip Training 


15 Aonra ainiam 


(6). 


Oriel Counaalia? 


10 houra Minimum 


(7). 


Conflict Mieoiy 


10 houra minimum 
85 total training houra 



[Training would be year around and ongoing until completion; much 
training would alao occur during the aummer at a Leaderahip 
inatitute.) 
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(1). C — mi f cation 20 houra 

{2.J. Wagoeiaeion Bamic Moment* 10 loarm 

(3). tudimtion Baaic Uaaanta 20 Jours 

ie«d»r«iip Training 10 hour* 

4? training hour* 
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Conflict Theory 
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Chairman Kildee. I will begin with a question here. I asked a 
question of the previous panel, and I will ask it of this panel, too, 
and all of you may answer if you wish. Can we make our schools 
less violent than the surrounding community? 
Mr. Dwyer, do you have any comment on that? 
Mr. Dwyer. Well, first of all, all the research shows that there 
are two fairly safe places in the community. One is the schools and 
the other is the houses of worship. They are safer than homes in 
many cases, in many communities. But I think that it is sort of, 
where do we start, okay? And I think that education has the re- 
sponsibility to carry on the goals of this country, and that is to pre- 
pare people to be free and responsible citizens. And I think that we 
must take that responsibility on. 

We can't do it alone, as has been stated. We need, if you wish, 
we need to make sure that we reduce the chances of schools and 
communities being unsafe. At the same time, though, we must 
begin to develop in young children the awareness and the knowl- 
edge base that we have talked about. 

We have both said almost exactly the same thing, that we must 
prepare children to think, to deal with their impulses, and then we 
will give them the chance to be resilient in the environment that 
they may be exposed to. 

But we also, of course, need the police. We also need people to 
make certain that the environment is a safer place; otherwise, the 
kids aren't going to even get to school in the first place. But schools 
have to take on a greater responsibility to prepare children to deal 
with the kind of behavioral issues they are not confronting in this 
world. Algebra 2 will not help alone. You have to have the kids 
ready to interact positively, as we have all stated. 

Chairman Kildee. We used to have the concept of community 
school. In fact, the concept began in Flint, Michigan, where I 
taught for eight years. And I guess a summary of community 
schools is that you brought the community into the school and the 
school into the community. 

You mentioned a "lighted school." I used to be in charge of the 
Teen Club at Flint Central High School while I was teaching there. 
And every Wednesday, that was the big night for Teen Club, we 
would have many hundreds of students coming back. The whole 
school was opened up — the gym, the swimming pool and every- 
thing, classrooms. You could play chess. 

And then that diminished. Maybe money for schools diminished 
and priorities weren't what they should have been. You don't see 
that so much anymore. But I think, to keep that school open, that 
building being a place of recreation, even a haven, perhaps, in the 
community, would be very, very helpful. 

Mr. O'Connor. If I could respond to that, you are absolutely 
right. It is my feeling that, you know, a school is just a building 
if you only use it during schooldays. But if it is open to the commu- 
nity and they can use the facilities and they have structured serv- 
ices there, then the community will say, no, you can't do that here 
in our school. We can't have that. 

I believe it is in the best interests of the people in the community 
to make sure that nothing happens in that school, because the com- 
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munity is using it. If you separate the school from the community, 
then you do a disservice to the school. 

I think that, again, you know, when schools initially started out, 
they came from the community. The community said, we want a 
school, we will hire a teacher, we will build a school. I think we 
have got to go back to that concept. We have got to. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Natcher, who was Chairman of the full 
Appropriations Committee until his death a few months ago, and 
Chairman of the committee thai funded at one time both the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, then he became Chairman of the committee that 
was m charge of Education, he used to support community edu- 
cation very soundly and very strongly; and he told me during the 
time that we had civil disturbances throughout the country, includ- 
ing Washington, DC, that in those schools in Washington, DC. that 
had a very good community school program— that many other 
schools found some damage, the windows broken; but those schools 
where they had a good community school concept, the windows 
were not broken, the buildings were not damaged, because the com- 
munity really believed that that school was theirs. 

Mr. O'Connor. The community took possession of it. What is 
happening is the schools have become— and, I mean, I am a bu- 
reaucrat, I work in a bureaucratic organization; I don't want to 
throw mud at other bureaucrats, that is protocol. But what is hap- 
pening is the schools have become toys for bureaucracies. It has got 
to go back to communities; communities need to have access to 
them. 

Look, you have got a gym in some schools. Can you imagine hav- 
ing basketball played there? We could get some of the young gang- 
bangers— that is a poor word— some or the youth organizations to 
come in and use that facility. They would guard the schools. We 
might not like that, but at the same time, if some of the ones are 
vandalizing them, they are telling people, don't do that over there- 
and it won t happen, it won't. I can assure you of that. 

Mr. O'Connor. It won't happen. 

Mr. Dwyer. We need to bring the families into the schools, too. 
We need to make sure that there should be a parent room in every 
school, a place where parents can go to get information about what 
is going on. 

We also really ought to think seriously about school health serv- 
ices and school link services for health services for families. I think 
we need to think very strongly. I know that you have passed legis- 
lation out of this committee which has those kinds of funding in 
it. But I think that that is, if that legislation doesn't find its way 
to law, I think certainly we ought to think seriously about support- 
ing, aggressively supporting school health link services. 

Mr. RA6ER. In York City School District, the Commission on 
Youth has tried to address this same issue in bringing the collabo- 
rative effort on the part of agencies into our school. Unfortunately, 
we didn t get the grant. We were trying to make it a one-stop shop- 
ping, anything from support services in terms of health and the 
probation, school-based police officers and— but most importantly, 
the agencies are now coming to realizing that from the top, at least 
putting it maybe at the wrong place, but at the top section we 
looked at probation. They had put in place a juvenile probation offi- 
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cer at the high school and one in each of the middle schools. It was 
just, it was obvious that their clients were there. They didn't have 
to go to their office, they were in school and they were working 
with them there. 

Secondly, we had our police department, who had had the ab- 
sence of a juvenile bureau for some 12 years, reestablish a juvenile 
officer. We now have three officers in the department with approxi- 
mately 90 men. They are spending time not only in the elementary 
levels in the Officer-Friendly, DARE, those types of programs, but 
now they are coming into the classrooms and asking questions 
about things that they can be doing, problems and concerns that 
the students have. So there is a positive contact right through K 
through 12. 

It is coming down, though. It is probation first, after the offense 
has happened, and then it is the police coming in, and now we are 
looking at, and have finally received a grant as of, I think, two 
weeks ago that children and youth services are going to be estab- 
lishing a complete network in the elementary schools. And this 
would offer support for at-risk students, anywhere from support 
services in the home, as well as tutoring services, families with — 
children of alcoholic and substance abuse families. They are going 
to be putting a small network in at that point, and we are looking 
to other agencies as well as the private sector to come in to lend 
support. The funds are not there. We are just allocating time and 
energy and personnel toward that effort. However, the entire pic- 
ture, and the whole program does need additional funding, and we 
are continuing to write grants and looking for other avenues for 
that. 

Chairman KlLDEE. My time has expired. 
Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GOODLING. A couple of observations. First of all, Mr. Dwyer, 
"outcomes" is not a bad word around here unless it means no fund- 
ing for whatever it is we mandate. In my State of Pennsylvania, 
State representatives don't want to touch these words, outcome- 
based education. That is only because they went beyond the aca- 
demic and got into some areas that some people didn't find very ac- 
ceptable. 

With respect to your comments concerning the blocks that are set 
up as far as interagency action is concerned, in March of 1993 I 
introduced a bill dealing with coordination of services. Ms. Woolsey 
picked that concept up in H.R. 6, and it was part of H.R. 6 as 
passed by the House. But we have gone beyond that in the legisla- 
tion we have bten reauthorizing recently. 

We not only talk about removing the blocks, but we also discov- 
ered that an awful lot of those blocks are self-imposed because 
those involved have all had their little old fiefdoms for so long. So 
we are insisting that if they are going to get Federal funds, they 
are going to work together. I think that will help to turn that situa- 
tion around. 

Mr. Gunderson offered 21st century learning centers in H.R. 6, 
which I understand is also included in the Senate bill, which is the 
whole idea of community schools. So we are doing a lot of the 
things that you are suggesting. 
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I wanted to ask Mr. Raber, I guess it is too early to tell whether 
Project Connections and Even Start have any effect on the topic we 
are discussing here today, since both of them are very, very family 
oriented and the entire family is quite involved. 

Mr. Raber. Right. 

Mr. Goodling. And it may be Pam Harrison who has to do this. 
Since Chapter 1 has been around forever and Head Start has been 
around forever, it might be interesting to find out, you know, what 
happened to those particular youngsters who came through both 
Chapter 1 and through Head Start. 

Do we see any difference there in relationship to conflict resolu- 
tion, in relationship to parents being much more involved as the 
first teacher and those kinds of things. I think those would be sta- 
tistics that would be helpful. Every time we reauthorize Chapter 1 
and reauthorize Head Start I say, what statistics do we have to 
show that we are making any difference? Because we have spent 
one heck of a lot of money when you think about money, on both 
of these programs, in both of those efforts. 

It would be also interesting to know what Bobby Simpson's won- 
derful efforts at Crispus Attucks have had over the years, you 
know, whether their efforts spread out into the overall community 
situation and improves the situation. He is pretty no-nonsense at 
CA, and I am always amazed to hear those little kids when they 
all recite their "I am important, I am going to be successful, I am," 
you know. But I think those are some of the areas that I would be 
interested in getting some feedback on to see whether we are mak- 
ing a difference. I did want to point out some of the things that 
we have put into some of the legislation. 

Pam, you had an answer to some of the questions I was posing. 

Ms. Harrison. I do, if I could 

Mr. Goodling. Yes. Come up. My light is still green. 

Ms. Harrison. Chapter 1, as it was originally designed, was a 
failure. We pulled the kids out, we identified them as losers, we 
taught them a little bit of training. The in-class model helped make 
it better. The reauthorization of Chapter 1 will be a tremendous 
improvement with the flexibility of funds to meet the needs of our 
children, and I applaud you for the reauthorization that you did in 
the House. 

Chairman Kildee. I might point out that this is Mr. Flexibility 
right here. He has been pushing this for years. 

Mr. Goodling. And it has been a long, hard fight, I might tell 
you. 

Ms. Harrison. We have seen a tremendous difference through 
Project Connections. When the children start in September, they 
are aggressive, they don't know how to deal with each other, they 
have never worked as a team, they haven't had a team atmosphere 
in their homes. By the end of the year, they know how to work as 
a team, thty have set goals, and they have a role model in the in- 
dustrial community which earns a paycheck, goes to work every 
day, has insurance, all those things that you and I take for grant- 
ed, that they have never, ever seen, or never believed could exist 
in their world. 

And when we track those children, their attendance is outstand- 
ing, their grades have gone up, they have somebody to go to, when 
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they feel they are being pulled into that pocket of drugs or depres- 
sion that is in the working world, and that mentor is a lifesaver. 
And the last thing that you mentioned was Even Start, and what 
I think we see is the parents that are parenting our children are 
children themselves and their skills of handling their own life, and 
our parents are learning how to handle their life and then teach 
their child, and it is like we said in the community. If we don't 
teach our parents, then we are not going to — we are having the 
pattern repeat. 

I am on the Board of Access York. We have people come in there 
that are battered, that have returned and they— this one case said, 
I met my hvsband when I was a teenager and my mother brought 
me to this shelter and here I am returning. It is patterns and pat- 
terns. We have got to break cycles in this country. And education 
is our only key. And funding is our only answer. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to again 
thank you for taking the time to have this hearing. I know this is 
a big chunk out of your schedule and Mr. Goodling*s schedules, and 
I have learned a tremendous amount today from both panels, so 
again, I am very, very appreciative to both of you. 

Mr. O'Connor, how old are you, if you don't mind me asking that 
for the record? You can throw your water glass at me later if you 

Mr. O'Connor. I will be 46. 

Mr. Roemer. I was going to guess you were my age, about 37. 
When we were in school, there were occasional fist fights and occa- 
sional pushing matches and so forth. Now my inclination is to 
guess that it is much worse. And you talked about a phrase that 
we hear all the time in schools now and with your young people, 
"the guy's dissing me and I am going to do something about it." 
What happens now when somebody, in a school situation or in a 
playground situation, disses somebody else. Is that automatically 
grounds for pulling a gun on somebody and shooting somebody? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, let me say this. Yeah, as kids we had fist 
fights and things like that. But when I came up, if I had a dis- 
agreement with an individual, I could ask for a fair one, a fair one 
would simply mean that he and I would go ahead and we would, 
you know, person to person. Today, I mean, and then it was just 
a question that when you have had enough, we would back off. 

I think that today with too many kids, and I want to make it 
clear, all kids have not involved with violence, okay? But there are 
too many that are. And I think we need to be clear on that. And 
those too many that are have an impact on those that don't want 
to be involved with violence, okay? 

I think today kids fight like their lives depended on it, okay, and 
I think that is dangerous. Yet you may win the fight, you may win 
the argument, but it is a question of face, being able to save face, 
because if I lose face in front of my peers, the consequences of that 
may be that some of my peers may now seize on the opportunity, 
okay, to dis me, if you want to use that term or take my things 
or whatever. So just that one incident, and I am just dealing from 
the viewpoint that I see it, sets off a whole ripple effect. People 
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want to preserve their reputation. That is very important to them, 
perhaps because that is all they feel that they have. 

Mr. ROEMER. Now, you mentioned peer programs to deal with 
the conflict resolution. One of the programs that they have started 
in Washington DC is called the STAR Program, and they have 
teenagers from the high school go in to talk to the third and the 
fourth graders along the same kind of model as the DARE program 
is, only it is teenagers talking to young people. 

You talked about the need for role models. A lot of these elemen- 
tary school people look up to the juniors and seniors that are doing 
well as role models. How can we duplicate the STAR model in 
places like Chicago? You mentioned the Peace Program for Schools, 
and the sanctity of the school campus. How do we get these STAR- 
type programs and peer role model programs that address the con- 
flict resolution problem into the schools? 

Mr. O'Connor. I think in a couple ways. You know, I have writ- 
ten grants, and perhaps as a criteria of grants, the grant — in other 
words, when you make application for funding, that there are cer- 
tain things that you need to have within your particular model. 
Programs are fine, but I think that we are at the point now that 
we need to develop models and we know, based on research, that 
there are certain things that work. 

So you have to demonstrate that you are in a position of having 
that. I think that is an excellent idea to have older children or 
older young adults model behavior for children. Because it happens 
anyway. Within the youth nations or the youth groups, many times 
you will have what they call older heads, school or educate, if you 
will, the younger guys in terms of the things that they want to 
happen. This is natural, okay? 

You can see it in your own family. I mean if you have an older 
brother, older sister who takes care of the younger ones. So I think 
that idea is an excellent idea. Because you are not always in the 
position to get adult mentors, because everybody is busy or surviv- 
ing or whatever. But kids, there has to be an incentive. I think kids 
like that should be rewarded. 

I mean kids that go out and do charitable or community-type 
service, there should be some reward to that. I mean we need to 
put an incentive in that, okay, to encourage people to do that. I 
think that again, it is through the funding mandate. 

If you are going to apply for the program, or if you are going to 
apply for funding, there are certain things that you need to have 
to demonstrate that once the funding is given to you, that it is 
going to be effective. I firmly believe in the idea of evaluation. I 
mean absolutely. 

Why? Because we need to know what works, what does not work, 
okay, and we need to know it quick enough so that people who are 
practitioners can go to a technical advisory source and get that in- 
formation so that they can include that in that particular model. 
So I would say build a process, and if you build a process, I think 
ultimately it will happen. 
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Mr. Roemer. Can I ask you a question or two about the 
Stateway Gardens? Where is that in regard to the Cabrini Green 
and Robert Taylor homes? 

Mr. O'Connor. We always say that Cabrini Green and Robert 
Taylor have great express agents. Cabrini Green is the largest pub- 
lic housing development in the world. It is located on the north side 
of Chicago. Robert Taylor is from 39th Street going to 55th Street. 
Well, Stateway is right next to Robert Taylor. And some people 

Mr. Roemer. Do you share the same school system with Robert 
Taylor then? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Roemer. Is Crane 

Mr. O'Connor. No. Crane is over on the west side. There are — 
schools that would service Stateway would be Wendell Phillips and 
the schools that would service Robert Taylor would be Dusable, 
okay, Dusable High School. I can't think, of the one for Cabrini 
right now. 

Mr. Roemer. Do you experience the same kind of problems that 
some of the other housing authorities do in Chicago, some of the 
same problems with violence and unemployment rates, and how 
would they compare? 

Mr. O'Connor. Sure. Stateway Gardens is considered by some 
people to be even more problem-ridden, if you will, than Robert 
Taylor and I mean Stateway is— it is interesting, I mean to say the 
least. I mean it is interesting. I have — it has youth organizations. 
But when you talk to them, they all say, and it may just be rhet- 
oric, if they had something else to do, they would consider other op- 
tions. 

And I have watched them in terms of their discipline and their 
structure, and I am not condoning what they do, now. But I am 
just saying that there are certain things that they do that I think 
that the so-called good guys need to be doing on the other end so 
that we can salvage these children. 

Mr. Roemer. I agree, yes. 

Mr. O'Connor. Okay. 

Mr. Roemer. Well, I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for your 
patience and diligence and hard work on this hearing and I thank 
the great panel that we have had, and I appreciate all your time. 

Chairman Kildee. I thank you again for your persistence. We 
have had a very busy year this year on reauthorizations, and I was 
not sure we would be able to fit in a hearing like this. But this has 
been excellent, and your persistence certainly has helped not only 
this committee, but the entire Congress. I want to thank all of our 
witnesses today for your excellent testimony, including Pam Har- 
rison who joined in with some very, very good remarks and added 
a great deal to the testimony today. I thank all of you, and I would 
like to stay in contact with you, too, so as we work our way 
through this, we can do something meaningful on a congressional 
level. 

With that then, unless there is any further comments, we will 
stand adjourned. We will keep the record open for two additional 
weeks for any further submissions that you may have, or others 
may have then. 
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Thank you very much. 
Mr. O'Connor. Thank you. 
Mr. Raber. Thank you. 
Mr. Dwyer. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:55 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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